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THE BASIC PRINCIPLE. 


THE game of this country belongs to the sportsman. 
By the designation sportsman as here used is meant the 
shooter who shoots for sport, not for the market. Do 
not make the mistake of assuming that the sportsman 
is the town dweller alone. He may live in the town or 
he may live in the country, in the city or in the most 
remote backwoods, or in the middle of the prairie. Wher- 
ever his dwelling, whatever his eminence or obscurity, his 
wealth, clothing, manners, outfit—if only he rejoices in 
the tastes, sentiments and practices of those who follow 
sport for sport’s sake, rather than for what they can make 
out of it—if a sportsman, the game is for him. It is his, 
and he shall have it. To give it to him, to assure him in 
the privilege of its enjoyment, to secure that privilege to 
his children and his children’s children, is the purpose of 
the Forest AND StrEAM’s Platform Plank—The sale of 
game should be forbidden at all seasons. 

And that is the basic principle of all wise and defensible 
game legislation in this country to-day. It is the object 
and the justification of game laws. 

Once this basic principle—the game for the sportsman— 
is understood by the people as it should be, the task of 
closing up the game markets will be simple and speedily 
and easily accomplished. 

It is good doctrine to preach. Let it be proclaimed, 
repeated, reiterated, until even the men we send to our 
Legislatures shall comprehend it and act upon it and 
embody it in the laws they enact. 





THE DOCKED TAIL. 


Tue daily press recounts that President Roosevelt, who 
is adding to his equine properties as becomes the Chief 
Executive of a great nation, will not purchase any horse 
which has had its tail docked. To the good men and 
women who have a warm place in their hearts for our 
dumb friends, and who have minds which abhor needless 
cruelty—and the number comprises the great majority of 
the people—this determination of the President, with its 
implied censure, will be appreciated as a beneficent gain 
in the cause of humanity in the present, and a source of 
hopefulness for still greater gain in the future. 

There is nothing, past or present, either to justify or to 
condone the horrible mutilation called docking. It origi- 
nated and has been perpetuated to gratify a mere whim 
of fashion. It is the more deplorable since, in most in- 
stances, those who sanction it, procure it and perpetuate 
it, are of the higher walks of life where wealth, refine- 
ment and leadership abide, and therefore where one might 
justly expect to find the best standards and the best 
exemplars of life in all its bearings. 

It is but charitable to assume that, in view of the munifi- 
cent donations for the cause of humanity and the rigorous 

laws on the statute books to enforce humane treatment, 
the full measure of cruelty, of which the docked tail is the 
exponent, is not comprehended by those who procure it, 
if it is by them comprehended at all. 

As an operation, docking is one of inconceivable tor- 
ture: An analogous operation would be if a man’s foot 
were cut off with a huge pair of shears. Such is the 
manner of docking the horse, and it often is so excruciat- 
ingly agonizing that the horse shrieks and groans from 
the torture. Many days of pain are suffered before re- 
covery. ! 

Wlihe the tail thus docked to gratify a silly vanity 
designates that the docked horse is owned by some one 
who wishes to be exclusive even at the cost of mutilation, 
it also designates that the docked horse is defenseless 
against flies, gnats, etc., for life. The horse’s tail is a most 
usefui member in guarding against the ceaseless attacks 
of such insects. Nature provided it as an essential to 


protecting tail is constant, and conversely its absence is a 
calamity indeed. 

The practice of docking horses’ tails, aside from its 
inhumanity, is further to be deplored since it violates the 
law of the land. It and other related forms, such as for 
instance the cropping of the ears of Great Danes. bull-ter- 
riers, black and tan terriers, and the docking of the tails of 
fox-terriers, spaniels, etc., are penitentiary offenses in the 
eye of the law, and also punishable by fines. When a con- 
viction can be obtained, the punishment almost always 
follows to a certainty. 

We anathematize the ruffian and his fellows who con- 
duct dog fights in sonte sequestered place where the law 
cannot reach. The dog fighter, when engaged in his amuse- 
ment, from necessity seeks concealment. He avoids open- 
ness and respectability. When the horse’s tail is docked 


the operator does precisely what the dog fighter does in — 


the matter of secrecy. He seeks darkness and seclusion. 
If the dog fighter is caught, conviction is swift and cer- 
tain. If the docker is caught, the chances of conviction 
are remote indeed, for he is very likely to make the de- 
fense that the horse’s tail was diseased, and that the dock- 
ing was a necessary surgical operation in consequence. 

However, the remedy for this permanent cruelty and 
injury, after all is said and done, is in the hands of the 
owners themselves. The veterinarians dock horses merely 
as a matter of business. The owners need not follow the 
behests of a cruel and ephemeral fashion. Then, in re- 
spect to docking, there would be no cruelty, for it would 
cease to be practiced. 

It had its origin many years ago in aping of Eng- 
lish fashions in that respect. Some years before her 
death, the lamented Queen Victoria prohibited docking 
in her own stables and discountenanced it in others, so 
that it has since been rapidly on the wane in that country. 
Also the mutilation of dogs was prohibited by the Eng- 
lish Kennel Club some years ago, so that in matters of 
humanity to our dumb animals, we are at present a long 
way behind our friends across the ocean. However, with 
such a shining example as that set by our illustrious 
President, with its far-reaching beneficence, there is every 
reason to hope for rapid advancement in this special 
branch of humanity, and in the furtherance of so good a 
cause let every one do his best. 

The horse is one of the noblest of all animals. Strong, 
courageous and docile, he has been an invaluable ally of 
man in man’s rise from barbarism to civilization. By 
man he was made to bear the heaviest burdens of peace 
and to face the brunt of war. For his services to man 
from time immemorial as well as for his native nobility 
and dignity, no one should mutilate him for the gratifica- 
tion of an idle whim. “A righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast; but the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel,” 








MORE DEADLY THAN WAR. 


THE most prominent items of hunting news in the daily 
papers have to do with the killing ‘of human beings by 
mistake for game. The fatalities this season, will equal in 
number or surpass those of former years. Twelve 
casualties have been reported from Maine to date, and 
more than that number from Minnesota. They are of 
daily occurrence. We have in some instances received 
lists of the killed and wounded, but it is beside the pur- 
pose to give such lists in the columns of Forest AND 
STREAM. 

The most pressing necessity in the whole domain of 
sportsmanship ‘to-day is the devising and application of 
the preventive of this horrible man-killing in the woods; 
or rather of a number of preventives, for it is certain that 
no one expedient can be discovered effectually to stop the 
slaughter. Several suggestions have been made. One is 
that every hunter should attire himself in a hunting suit 
rivaling the rainbow in color scheme, and should don a 
red had whose fiery glow may give due notice to others that 
its wearer is a man and not a deer. This is effective in a 
degree as is related by a correspondent in another col- 
umn ; and all deer and moose hunters of America would 
do well to enroll themselves in the Order of the Red Hat. 

Another expedient put- forward is the legal prohibition 
of the long-range rifle in certain designated districts 
where its use is known to imperil the lives of men. This, 


“if put into effect, would diminish the peril and in a meas- 





‘constitutionality of such a law. We have restrictions now 
in our game codes limiting the size of guns, and a limita- 
tion put upon the rifle would be of the same character and 
could be enforced. 

Another proposed remedy is a law to make the 
shooting of a human being by mistake for game a punish- 
able offense. This has been done-in Maine, but the simple 
enactment of the law has not stopped the slaughter; nor 
can it be expected to accomplish anything until the 
penalty prescribed for the offense shall have been imposed 
in a way to impress upon public consciousness the penal 
character of the offense. The Maine authorities who are 
ignoring the law in this respect are making themselves in 
a measure responsible for the man-killing to follow. Is 
human life held so cheaply in Maine that the punishment 
fixed for taking is not in any instance to be enforced? 


Mr. Rightmire expresses surprise that we should have 
shown a way in which live quail may be exported from 
the Indian Territory without violating the law. Such a 
suggestion, he opines, is not in keeping with our well- 
known position as to the sale of game. We are opposed 
to traffic in dead game, but we have never gone so far 
as to advocate stopping the sale of live game for stocking 
purposes. As to the Indian Territory quail, we believe 
that the very best use a proportion of them could be put 
to would be their netting, shipment and liberation to 
replenish the supplies in districts where quail are scarce. 
And if this may now be done lawfully, the traffic should 
not be broken up arbitrarily or by an assumption that the 
territorial law or the Lacey Act affects the situation, when 
it actually does not affect it. If there is nothing in the 
applicable section of the United States Revised Statutes 
or in the Lacey Act to forbid the exportation of Indian 
Territory live quail, there can be no justification for in- 
terference with it. On the other hand, if the export under 
pretense of stocking purposes is made a cloak for the 
shipment of birds to market, the proper course to remedy 
the situation is to change the law in such a: way as to 
stop the export to market, and to restrict it to export for 
propagation. It certainly cannot be beyond the ability of 
Congress to frame a measure which would accomplish 
this purpose and provide for the shipment of live birds 
from the Territory under supervision of Government 
officers charged with the duty. This, we repeat, is the 
proper remedy to apply. There is no justification in the 
case of the Indian Territory quail, no more than in the 
case of the Illinois quail, for the executive branch of the 
Government to arrogate to itself the law-making power, 
and to make and enforce regulations according to its no- 
tions. Congress and the Legislatures are intrusted with 
the making of laws. It is for the executive officers to 
enforce the law as they find it. 


Commissioner Titcomb’s report in our last issue on. the 
Vermont deer shows that the supply has steadily in- 
creased, and gives promise of continued increase in the 
future under the continuance of an extremely restricted 
open season. This experience of Vermont is a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that even in the oldest settled Eastern 
States we may have a deer stock if only we care enough 
for it to give it the necessary protection. Mr. Titcomb, it 
will be noted, does not commit himself to a denial of the 
statement that in some parts of the State the deer have 
multiplied to such an extént that they have become a 
nuisance to the farmer; and it is brvited that the next 
Legislature will be asked to take some remedial. action. 
In the end doubtless a way will be found to establish the 
proper balance of interests. 

2 

A notable event in journalism was the celebration last 
Saturday by the New York Evening Post of the hundredth 
anniversary of its establishment on Nov. 16, 1801. The 
Evening Post is, as Mark Twain proclaims of himself, 
“very old and very wise.” Through the century of its 
existence it has been potent as a force making for 
progress, moral and intellectual growth, good government 
and high ideals in private and public life. 7 

. & 

We invite a careful reading of Senator Hoar’s exposi- 
tion of the principle underlying Sabbath legislation in this 
country. It is well to have a clear understanding of this 
invorder that the subject may be discussed intelli 
when Sunday shooting and Sunday fishing are involved, 
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Pare 
The Boy and the Apple. 


A Study. 


IN a most curious and interesting book entitled “The 
Child,” recently published, the author (W. E. Chamber- 
lain) dwells on the fondness of boys for apples, and. de- 
duces from this the fact that apples must have formed a 
large share in the food of primeval man. However this 
may be, it is certain that the boy loves the apple. His 
love, indeed, may be said to amount to a passion, for is 
he not prepared to run all sorts of risks or dangers—nay, 
to take his very life in his hand—to gratify it? 

The period at which the passion develops varies accord- 
ing to the temperament and physical constitution of the 
boy, but usually it is between the ages of five and seven, 
and thereafter it continues to twelve or fourteen. It is 
a nice question whether the passion would develop if the 
boy were never to see or taste an apple. My own opinion 
is that it would—being, in fact, largely hereditary. I can 
imagine a boy born at the North Pole, say, having vague 
visions of an orchard and hungering to be at large 
therein. 

It has often been a cause of wonder to some why the 
toy loves the green apple so much more than the ripe 
«ne. The matter is easily explained. The green apple 
is the first to appear—the first to catch the boy’s eye. 
He promptly lavishes all the desire of his open nature 
upon it. It is his first love. Later, when the apple is 
ripe and far more tair to the eye and sweet to the taste, 
the boy has been surfeited—well, not exactly surfeited, 
hut pretty we!! satisfied. 

I believe it has never beon mathematically ascertained 


ee 





how many green apples a boy can eat. Some contend 
that the number is countless, but of course this is an 
exaggeration. There is no doubt, however, that the 


boy’s capacity in this respect is very great, and there is 
certainly no doubt that his desire far exceeds his capacity. 

The more or less painful results of green-apple dissipa- 
tion make practically no impression on the boy’s mind. 
I have seen a boy writhe in agony and howl so that he 
could be heard all over the neighborhood, in consequence 
of a dissipation of the kind referred to, and yet the fol- 
lowing day I have seen that same boy accept with a smile 
an apple so green and malevolent looking that it might 
have been taken for the eye of jealousy. If painful physi- 
cal experience is so quickly forgotten by the boy it is 
hardly necessary to say that warnings or admonitions 
stand no chance at all of being remembered. There is 
no time employed by a fond mother so likely to be abso- 
lutely fruitless (paradoxical as it may seem) as that in 
which she beseeches—often with tears—her youthiul son 
to avoid green apples. "Tis truly love’s labor lost. The 
boy can no more resist the green apple than can the 
moth the tlame. 

I pity the boy that does not live in the neighborhood 
of an orchard, as I also pity him that lives in the neigh- 
borhood of too many. The ideal state is to have one or 
two (preferably one) situated about a mile from the boy’s 
home. Then all the conditions necessary to the gratifi- 
cation of the boy’s predatory instinct exist. No sooner 
has he become cognizant of the orchard than he marks 
it for his own. No tree—no single apple—in that orchard 
shall escape him. Thus does his infant mind, swayed by 
limitless desire, determine. Then with remarkable 
acuthnen he takes his bearirgs. If the orchard is sur- 
rounded by a wall (as is sometimes the case), he observes 
the part most easily scaled; if by an iron railing with 
spikes he calculates how to get over these without being 
impaled (and he never gets impaled); if by an ordinary 
fenéé he simply chuckles at the ease with which he can 
torce his way through. Then he takes the angle of the 
house, or of the windows looking upon the orchard, and 
lays out in imagination a route among the trees in which 
he shall be most hidden from observation. 

Having done this, the boy, in a state of delicious excite- 
ment, proceeds to make his raid. It is extremely likely 
that during this first raid he will have no sooner got foot 
in the orchard than he will take alarm (even by the very 
beating of his own heart) and scurry back in all. haste. 
But this failure only whets his appetite, and he returns 
a second time, determined to do or die. However, he is 
still a raw recruit, so to speak, and any slight noise, 
such as the fluttering of a bird, or the jumping of a squir- 
rel, is apt to scare him, but instead of scurrying back as 
before he now only crouches, throwing his fearful eyes 
about him. When the noise ceases (if it be no more 
serious than that indicated), he advances cautiously under 
the nearest tree, plucks off a few apples within reach, or 

thers up a few windfalls, and with these beats a retreat. 

he -third time he makes his attempt he is far morc 
bold, and actually shakes the tree. The noise of the 
falling apples, if any should fall, gives him a great shock, 
but he quickly gets over it, fills his pockets to their ut- 
most capacity, likewise his cap, and makes his exit, 
——— a sense of victory. 
_ The boy may now be said to have seen service, follow- 
ing our simile. With each succeeding raid he becomes 
bolder, until finally he will sit in a tree within full view 
of the windows and munch an apple. But the con- 
temptuousness of this proceeding hesale trouble for the boy. 
One day he hears a shout—a most terrifying shout—or he 
may even hear the report of a shotgun. At this, the 
apple falls from his grasp—his shining cheeks, which vied 
with the color of the apple, become pale as death, and he 
really thinks that his last hour has come. But after that 
awful shout, or report (for of course it was only intended 
to scare off the boy) all becomes still. Urged by the 
instinct of self-preservation the boy drops rather than 
climbs down from the tree and like an arrow is out of the 
orchard. 

One would think that this adventure ought to. put 
the- boy out of conceit with his amusement, but it does 
nothing of the kind. It only teaches him prudence. He 
now finds out all about the, comings and goings of the 
owner of the orchard, and bides his time for a raid) As 
forthe women of the household, he does not fear them 
in the least. ’Tis true he will fly if they disturb him, but 





“sawyer grubs 
- timbér, ‘on hooks srialler Se ever seen except 


‘out making a ttip from home the boy grows 


and will even ee 
extraordinary, he get up at 
ghosts and hobgoblins ediget an 2 for @he apple 

h, that stolen apple, of boyhood! How its taste 


lingers isthe memory! It is recorded of — who 
a wont to dine on the siinnse prodiaes 


or what is still more 


of the 
cuisine, that having been asked what particular thing he 
had most relished in his life, he answered: “A 
apple.” Francis MoonAn. 


Florida Lakes. 


Forest AND STREAM has many friends. Some of them 
may at present anticipate a visit to Florida to spend this 
winter in its climate. The peninsula wins more tourists 
to it every year. The sunny days are irresistible. Down 
there mockingbirds sing in every grove, and quail call 
through all the wild glades; wheels plow sand melodies, 
forests intone drowsily, and lakes wash shore-lines to 
lazy response. South Florida is only a nest of lakes, 
all of them round, each its own shade of blue, a magnifi- 
cent clutch of eggs in which the hatching is but slightly 
separate. Shoals have in them fish that look to be sus- 
pended in air, and blue iris growing in connecting runs 
welcome approach with a friendly hello. The visitor to 
this part of the State, if he wish to have a pleasant time. 
besides providing himself with gun and tackle, should 
own a light boat, if only a cheap canvas canoe. 

Plans for canvas craft are plentiful. ForrEsT AND 
STREAM advertises a number of pamphlets on the subject. 
With such help even a tyro can build a fairly good boat. 
Make it ligkt for work on small lakes, if portages are te 
be acec:nplished, but spread the beam to arc least thirty 
inches for stability. Ten ounce duck is a suitable canvas 
for cover. We bought a supply directly from the. home 
mill, as the Southern market offered only slazy goods. 
Nearly every Florida settlement had its sawmill, at which 
framing could be had for little more than the asking. 
and paint or cther necessary material could be purchased 
cheaply from any of the local merchants. As there was 
some difficulty in dressing the lumber with such tools as 
we had on hard. stout square frames extending trom 
gunwale to gunwale, also six feet in length, served as 
coaming, this form of cockpit giving great strength to 
decks. Some of the boats had outriggers and oars, while 
others were driven with home-made paddles. 

The three double-enders full in view of the photegraph 
were covered with canvas. The one to the Icit was my 
first attempt at canoe building. When new it was veliow 
with oiling and early transparent. Uncle John, the 
husband of our laundress, seeing us afloat on the yellow 
thing, cautioned us against trying the lake on a pine 
plank. Our first trip is well remembered by both of the 
crew. A flight of bubbles and ripples discernible through 
the floor of our boat as they fled sternward impaired our 
confidence. We went up the home lake, through ea run, 
across Sawmill Lake, down the outlet a short distance, 
then homeward, a pretty trip surely, but one on which 
neither of us saw much scenery, because of our close at- 
tention to the bubbles passing beneath the canoe. In 
time this view appeared less dreadful. 5 

Of course our new idea aroused comment of an un- 
favorable kind. New ideas always do. Our fleet became 
the object of derision, and in heart-to-heart talks dearly 
loved friends called our boats ragbags—said they were 
pretty enough, and fast enough, but so dangerous that 
we ourselves ought to be looked after, if not everlastingly 
confined. A pleasing little episode during a stormy day, 
on which the smallest canoe went to the rescue of a large 
wooden boat, quieted somewhat popular censure. De- 
feating the Judge’s large sailboat afterward with a small 
canoe, and driving Judge to his orange grove and flowers 
for future divertisement, also had a noticeable effect on 
the general public. The Judge might often be seen up 
in his yard looking wistfully seaward, but he never came 
out again, at least while there could be descried in the 





offing the tiniest sort of small sail. We often wondered’ 


what he had in mind, if he was pronouncing life sentence 
on the designer of canvas canoes. 

None of us had the slightest reason to be boastful. 
From the real estate man with his large umbrella to the 
most adventurous sailor with six feet of lateen, our ex- 
tremists in area Of-spread, all would have been scorned 
by cruisers thought to be slow on other waters. In 
local parlance, we were “new” beginners, who had but 
little knowledge of proper rig, had discovered for our- 
selves the primary principles of navigation, through ex- 
periment or disaster. It became clear, even to our intelli- 
gence, though, after one or two disconcerting mishaps, 
that a mast stepped too near the bow caused our ships 
to catch the wind with heels dangerously, but stepped 
nearer the stern caused the bow to head toward wind 
safely. Even our best cruisers, having but minimum of 
keel, in windward work drifted so far that destination be- 
came a matter of conjecture, a pleasing uncertainty, in 
which the aim was ambitious but the result surprising, 
repeated ventures an argosy. The size of cockpit on 
larger boats enabled one to steer by shifting his weight, 
a desirable quality in stalking duck, also if the skipper 
wished to sail recumbent, with clouds for his gaze, 
dreaming of the yesterdays and plotting gay tomorrows. 

Though we exploited more distant water, some that 
had never been tried with hook and line, the fishing in 
our home lake was fair, and the best of it was readily 
discovered by cruising. I do not remember a more de- 
lightful pastime than that we had while urging slowly 
along, our casts barely reaching the grass edge, or while 
at anchor in a productive cove and taking our bass 
fighters from either side. Minnows were caught by 
using a mixture of dough and cotton, or with bits of 
found under the bark of deadened pine 
at the local stores. nee shing, both bass and 
speckled perch, began with February. ee ee 
The duck sheoting to be had through the winter, 
though it seldom results in over-filled aane be 
foultd a test. of marks: ie" 


night and brave?» 






3” OF ither point in view, as signal for 
every one to be at attention. Then swiftly coming 
specks away off yonder will to size, become a streak 
above, recéive | fas and pass on, too frequently with 
none of their number ‘missing. There was a good stand 
on the far shore of our home lake. Sailing over there 
with the sunset breeze, we returned with the first move- 
ment of night air, if very dark our course laid by town 
lights, the party well satisfied if any of us had secured 
even a brace of game, though better bags were made. 
At times we whiled away the afternoon with trying for 
bass in a brushy run, or carried a canoe overland to fish 
in the second lake; afterward to shoot at ducks from our 
unstable position. 

But just idle drifting, especially on hot days, the canoe 
a shuttle, passed gently here and there, breeze whimsical, 
lazy fish rising at intervals, sound and view everywhere 
reduced to soothing perfection, course always heading 
for shores of mockingbird song, this boating is ideal 
enough to suit the most exacting fancy. Sunshine from 
above kindles sunshine in the heart. To avoid over- 
storage one has the shore trees, great mountains of lace, 
from whose shade there is such a pretty outlook through 
moss streamers, mirage often giving to all within sight 
a pleasing unreality. During the intense heat many bass, 
perch, shiners, and soft-turtles, besides rarer creatures, 
come for shelter to the grass edge and the dark shoals, 
where gliding the canoe reveals all of them to sight, and 
on retired lakes huge alligators exhibit for contemplation. 
The mind of human under these conditions, affected by 
heat and surroundings, knows not actuality from dream, 
nor does it care in the least for its confusion, or for its 
drifting subject only to the whim of fancy -through 
regions of languor, eonaab a voluptuous placidity, along 
sleep route in the domain of lazy-hazy or wake-me-not. 

Toward evening, our own lake became more animated. 
Boating parties appeared. Shore teams plunged into the 
water of fords. Fishermen took position. One family 
waded neck deep into the cove and cast floating rods. 
Those afternoons were delightful. Bob White declared 
himself from every coast. Sirens on piers sang senti- 
mental ditty to which mariners dared not pay heed. 
Cattlemen in the surrounding hills yodled unctiously as 
they approached, passed along our coast, then lost them- 
selves in extreme distance. Twilight, the voice of chuck- 
will, and bright stars at last became signal for crews 
to hurry home, our boats roaring. 

At those times, however, when wind sweeps the moss 
along shore into lashing throngs, the lake into a field 
of drifting plumes, one heads his canoe over white tumult, 
tossed high, just hitting unusual crests, the spray to 
strike his face a delicious bath. ‘Crew bids good-by to 
land, cradles a short while amid seas, rushes toward the 
far coast, then comes about to repeat until a point of 
shore well to windward has been attained, when a grand 
race with the waves may be taken, the boat on its head- 
long course running on even keel without plunge. On 
stormy nights, with place of sail a conjecture, with up- 
roar of water like outcry from a great mob, direction 
a matter of uncertainty and no care, ene sails at random, 
with his soul full of supernal bliss, a joy that grows 
through close sympathy into a near comradeship with 
caaeianh nature; and when he has landed one hears the 
lake plead with him to come back—come back and play 
forever, the whole being an experience to renew in 
dreams. H. R. Sreicer. 


In the Ranger Service. 


BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. . 
XL—Coos Meadows. 


Next morning I shot a sheldrake in the stream, that 
gave us a full meal, and soon after setting forth we came 
upon the trail of a large party, and at night reached the 
camp of a number of our people, made up of small parties 
who had chanced to come together. They had all suffered 
such hardship as we had endured, but were now in high 
hopes of soon reaching the Coos, I was rejoiced to find 
Borden and Porter, in I had given up for lost, amon 
them, very weak and miserable though they were, for 
doubted not they, as many another, had met such a fate 
as ; 
t was not a little to us that we were again under the 
lead of the commander, in whom we had such faith. He 
encow and strengthened every one his own ex- 
ample of cheerfulness and fortitude, and, gh he fully 
shared all our hardships and privations, he was still the 
strongest man us. Before next noon we were 
gladdened by the sigkt of the open light of day and the 
gleam of the broad river shining between great trunks of 
pine, almost to their roots, and a glad sight to see the thin 
smoke of ‘a camp-fire drifting up among the branches, for 
it assured-us that our deliverance was at hand. All order 
of march was broken, and every one struggled forward in 
disregard of commands, the stronger thrusting aside the 
weaker in their eagerness to be first succored. Supporting 

charge, we.came almost last to the river bank. 

and there beheld such a scene of rage and despair as I 
shall ae Se Some were cursing madly, some had 
ves prone upon the ground, some stood 

mute, others waded out into the river to gaze vainly past 
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But he soon recovered cotiimand of himself and of us 


enough to parade our starved crew in forlorn ranks and — 


make us listen to him. . 

“Men,” he said, in a clear, steady voice, that was in 
itself a strength to us, “I am going down the river. to 
bring you help. If I do not overtake the relief party, I 
shall go to Number Four and get help there, and if I 
live I will-bring it or send it to you in ten days. Such 
brave men can hold out -as long as that. Obey your 
officers’ orders, be helpful to each other; I will not fail 
you if God spares my life.” 
~ He instructed one of his officers in the Indian method 
of preparing for food a certain lily root that abounded 
here on the banks, for he was as wise as any Indian in 
every manner of woodcraft. He chose to accompany him 
on his dangerous voyage Captain Ogden and the ‘Indian 
boy captured at St. Francis, whose name was Dodosun, 
and me, also, to my surprise and great satisfaction. It 
was a mark of the commander’s trust that’any might be 
proud of. 

The first thing in the order of going was to provide a 
raft. This was done with all speed by many willing 
hands, in spite of waning strength and gnawing hunger. 

I parted very tenderly with Mercy, and sadly enough, 
too, though I knew she could not be left in better hands, 
for Angelique could find the lily. roots when none of our 
company might, and was so fond of her mistress that she 
would spare no pains to provide for her. When we had 
said our farewells, with some constraint, though she did 
show extraordinary concern for my safety, she still de- 
tained me as if burdened with some weighty matter, whicli 
she would fain impart, yet hesitated through womanly 
modesty. After a little waiting, without further speech, I 
turned and went my way. 

The raft was no sooner built than we set forth on our 
voyage, all the company gathering on the shore to bid us 
Godspeed. It was strange to see the man whom I had 
heard coolly ordering the death of a wounded prisoner so 
tenderly moved at leaving those who stayed at Coos. 


X1l.—The Voyage to Number Four. 


Guiding and urging our clumsy-craft with pole and 
paddle, we sped swiftly with the current, the unchanging 
shores’ seeming to glide on either hand in an endless, 
grim procession; now in silence, now singing the solemn 
psalm of the wind, beating time thereto with stately 
bowing of lofty heads and gesture of branches. 

After a time the rush of the river from blending with 
this song of the wind arose above it to a sullen roar, 
ever growing loudcr, so that we knew we were coming 
to a fall, and so made for the right shore that we might 
disembark and in some way contrive to let cur raft down 
easily. This we attempted to do with a long 1ope of 
withes, but to our grief and consternation it broke when 
the raft was in the midst of the cataract, where it was 
dashed to pieces and the fragments scattered beyond re- 
covery. e were almost in despair, and knew not what 
to do, for we were too weak to chop logs in length for 
a new raft. 

In this strait the ingenuity of the Indian boy came to 
our aid. He explained by signs and his few English 
words that we might burn off the logs at proper length. 

The sun being not yet set, Major Rogers and Dodo- 
sun at once began burning off logs of dry driftwood, 
and I, by the Major’s orders, went into the woods to 
hunt squirrels, which were the only game to be found, 
and they very scarce, just because they were wanted, so 
it seemed. When I was guided to one by his snickering, 
or his rasping of a hemlock cone, and discovered him 
sprawled head downward on a tree trunk, jerking out 
his scoffs” at me, or with arched back and curved tail, 
chipping out the cone seeds, I was more nervous over 
my aim than ever I was when drawing a bead on a fat 
buck, or on an enemy where my life depended on the 
chance of a hit or a misfire. I must hit only the head 
to save all the precious meat, but I must hit at all events. 
So, in great trepidation, I did somehow have the luck 
to kill three little red squirrels, which made us a good 
supper. My portion nearly choked me for thinking of 
my poor mercy, and somewhat of the others, with noth- 
ing better than root broth to appease their hunger. But 
I was nursing my remaining strength for their sakes, and 
so picked every slender bone clean, and crunched it for 
its thread of marrow. 

Next morning while the Major, the Captain and I 
bound the logs together with blue beech withes, Dodo- 
sun stole away with bow and blunt arrows. When we 
were ready to embark, as we were fearing he had de- 
serted us, back he came as quiet as a shadow, with five 
squirrels in his belt—“mequasese,” he called them. It 
took the conceit out of me—a grown-up Ranger with a 
rifle. It was our salvation more than once that our 
commander had brought this brown imp with us. 

That day we voyaged prosperously, coming again to 
falls, over which we had the good fortune to ease our 
raft in safety, and again’ drifted along on a smooth cur- 
rent. Dodosun discovered some mussels on a sandy 
beach, whereof we laid in good store that served to fill 
our stomachs. 

Fortune continued to favor us on our hazardous jour- 
ney, though more than once we came perilously near 
being wrecked on hidden rocks. On the third morning 
we descried a smoke rising among the trees at some dis- 
tance before us on the right bank, and our hearts beat 
fast with hope that we were about to overtake our un- 
faithful relief party, or at least some sort of help. But 
when we came to it, it was but a dismal, smoldering 
camp-fire, theirs of last night, no doubt. We fired our 
guns, which we afterward learned were heard by_ the 
party, but only served, as in the first instance, to hasten 
their speed, for they thought it the enemy in pursuit. 
Mocking our starvation were the fragments of their full 
feeding, pork-rinds and crusts of bread which we searched 


for more eagerly than if they had been gold, and de- — 


voured ravenously to the last burned morsel raked from 
the ashes. : 

That day our young hunter shot a muskrat, which 
gave us the fullest meal of our journey, and was as sweet 
meat as ever I ate. Dodosun had the best of us, for he 
ridded the entrails, which he roasted and ate with great 
relish. He was not over-nice in the cleaning, and we did 
not begrudge him the extra ration. : ‘ 

We met with no further adventure; and ‘on the after- 


noon of the fifth day attived at Number Four. Many 
curious and anxious eyes watched us as our strange crait 
and crew ‘hove in sight of ‘the landing.: Gaunt with 
meagre fare, tattered and torn with rough travel, and 
besmirched with the smut of our burned logs, we created 
much astonishment and stir among the good people. 


A Walk Down South.—V. 


‘WATERVILLE lies at the junction of Little Pine Creek 
with Big Pine Creek. It is tucked down in a cradle of 
high hills. On the railroad sidings are cars loaded with 
tanbark. Somebody had an idea thereabouts one time 
that a certain stlye of house was the proper kind to dwell 
in. No one else had any ideas on that subject, apparently, 
so the buildings look alike in the main. They belong 
neither to the farm country nor to the mountains. No 
where, savé in a level village, could such an array of 
“cottages” look in place. Not once have I seen a build- 
ing that was beautiful in a beautiful country. With 
enough rocks and stone slabs in a single hillside to re- 
build the castles of the world, they draw their hemlock 
and knotty spruce, cart white lead and yellow ochre, 
stick it on the roadside, put the barn a story higher and 
the pig pen above all, with the well at the bottom of 
the hill, and then look to see if the porch timbers can- 
not be sawed in two and thus save half. 

Some few show appreciation of the bounties of nature. 
The jobber in timber left hundreds of miles of second 
growth oak behind him. : 

‘When I’m done with it,” said Marshall Carson, of a 
great virgin hemlock hillside,-“there won’t be nothing 
left but red sandstone and fire weed.” 

When Carson is “done” next year, from Liberty to 
Waterville the valley of the Little Pine will revert to the 
original sandstone and the lovely fireweed. Here and 
there nature is remedying the ravages of steel and fire. 
Threads of silver birch are on many of the steepest in- 
clines, and where destruction was wrought a score of years 
ago hemlock and pine spread dark green cones at inter- 
= high above the level of the road at the bottom of the 
valley. 

I asked at English Center why land owners did not 
plant hemlock seeds on their property. 

“Do you know,” was the reply, with a quizzical look, 
“I don’t believe I ever saw a hemlock seed.” 

“T have,” said the insurance agent, “it’s them things 
red squirrels eat.” 

“Oh-h!” 

The effect of a thousand bushels of hemlock seed judi- 
ciously planted in Lycoming and Clinton counties would 
open the eyes of property holders who are now selling 
their land for a state “forest” reserve at $2.00 an acre, 
and are proud of their bargain. Not even the thrifty 
tannery owners have looked so far ahead. They are now 
bidding to see which can get the most of what is left. 

At Waterville I lost my hold on the lay of the land. 
Hitherto my route has seemed to shape itself. The map 
showed nothing. There were little round dots with 
meaningless names scattered all over it. It said nothing 
of mountains into whose shadows one walked at mid- 
day as if under a cloud of snow. Of roads that followed 
“runs” or gullies for miles up and up to pikes on ridge 
tops, or down to rivers; of historic names there was no 
indication. I “guessed” that I would go to Caldwell from 
Waterville. It had never been heard of there, so far as I 
could learn, certainly no road led to it from there. 

M. T. Renn and F. F. Stryker, of Williamsport, Pa., 
were at the hotel. They “hefted’”’ my pack, and said I 
was making an old man of myself carrying it. Why didn’t 
I go down to Jersey Shore and get a skiff in which to 
float down the Susquehanna River? It was a tempting 
suggestion. It meant a turn aside from my direct route, 
but I cared little for that. A heart-breaking rise was 
before me on the compass route to the southwest. I 
must turn to the left or to the right; and the left meant 
down grade and a boat ride clear to the Chesapeake Bay. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when I sat 
down to write some letters in the Waterville hotel office. 
Guns stood in two corners, and a bunch of ten or twelve 
pheasants hung from a rail near one of the guns. Renn 
and Stryker had killed them on the steep side hills over 
dogs, then whining behind the stoves, and drawing in 
their feet as if to get out of the way of the stone bruises 
and briars in the pads. But let any one touch a gun 
and the ears and eyes lifted eagerly: Hete, were brave 
hearts. tS 

In the morning I took all the developing material ap- 
paratus from my pack, boxed it up and sent it home. 
This six or eight pounds was enough to turn the tide. 
I got into my harnéss and went to the right; three- 
quarters of a mile up Pine Creek I crossed the Iron 
Bridge and a quarter of a mile further turned west up a 
run. One may know how steep the road was by the fact 
that I heard the running water nearly all the way. 

Ordinarily a steep grade is the most discomforting 
thing for a walker on a long journey to face, but the 
time comes when it is a pleasure to buck over, and Octo- 
ber 26 was one of the days when it was a pleasure for me 
to sweat ’er out. I stopped twice in four miles to talk, and 
then I came to an old portable steam sawmill, which is 
waiting for logs to grow again somewhere near. The 
mill hands had two shanties there, both of which have 
had some boards torn off to serve some repairing pur- 
pose somewhere else. On one of these a long while ago 
some one nailed the end of a two-inch plank and then 
tacked heavy paper on it. This was inscribed: 


3 HOME 
~  . of the 
FRIENDLESS. 


I laughed at the way the thing gibed with my feel- 
ings that morning, and while my grin died away a wagon 
came along. Together the driver and I drank some of the 
sweet water that came out of the hillside into a bark 
spout, and then I rode for two miles further up and up 
the hill, till we came to the pike. 

The pike is the old state road from Jersey Shore to 
Coudersport. Seventy or more years-ago- it. was laid 
out ‘through a howling pine wilderness. The pine has 
long since followed the pike to the mills, but the wilder- 


tiess temains in part. Whete the wagon crossed the 
pike wete two women. They wete splitting wood with 
double-edged axes, and swung their blows so that their 
arms looked like those of men. 

I turned up the pike and came to Hatveyville—one of 
the villages to be recognized by the church. Otherwise 
I might have passed by unawares of my proximity to a 
name. The store was in a farm-house parlor. Bags of 
shot and an iron keg of powder were on the ccunter. 
I couldn’t get a candle there for my dark-room lamp, 
which showed that it was not candle-wild in that region. 

At the house where the well seemed furthest from con- 
taminating influences I got some water in my five-pint 
graniteware pail, and beside a combination fence of 
stone and up-turned pine roots, built a fire. It was after 
three o’clock. I had worked and traveled for eight hours 
in an effort to get up an appetite, and it was come at 
last. 

With oak leaves, hemlock twigs and chestnut limbs I 
builded a fire. While the flames gathered their strength 
I stirred my pancake batter. Sitting there I was spied by 
one of those saddening unfortunates whose minds are 
less well formed than their crippled bodies. He watched 
me, wide-eyed and silent. He longed to use my rifle, 
and almost saw that I would not harm him. Then 
Henry Cryder came down the pike with his hands in his 
pockets. His clear boy eyes took in at a glance what 
was in the situation. It was nearly night, and he knew 
of a barn where I could sleep. 

He turned and walked back with me, sizing me up. A 
chipmunk was on a fence rail beside the road, a chance 
to shoot my little rifle. Twice he fired and come “blamed 
clost to it,’ and then I fired twice, the last time with 
iatal effect. I dressed the chipmunk, and the way my 
knife cut brought forth the information that ‘his dad’s 
cut just like that. 

It was nearly dusk when we reached Cryder’s home. 
“Bill” Cryder’s it was, Henry being the oldest son. I 
sat down on the bench-like seats under the door shelter. 
The house was unpainted and small, but it, the table, and 
the best the place afforded were thrown open to me. 
Bill was there to welcome me, but there was a pheasant 
down back of the house most generally at sunset. He 
took a double-barreled muzzleloader from the wall, a 
powder-horn and leather shot pouch from the shelves, 
and a box of caps from a hold-all. He thought he might 
get a shot if he had good luck. But he did not—then. 

In the morning Henry took the big gun down. We 
must go hunting, he said. So we did. Henry is just a 
developing hunter. He is in the chipmunk, the little 
bird, the-anything-for-a-mark stage. At two rods he 
blowed junco to smithereens, and we couldn’t find it in 
the oak leaves on the ground. Another was shot to try 
*tother barrel. The healthy instinct to practice was upon 
him. His father, a hunter, his mother a good shot, 
Henry is a “likely” woods lad. 

In spite of leaves and brush we spied a pheasant walk- 
ing on a stone fence three rods away. He fired, but it 
was a pretty big bird, and besides there was a rock to 
catch a lot of the shot intended for the bird’s body. It 
flew away, who can tell how badly injured? Henry nor 
his father ever waste a load on flying birds. 

Soon I spied a black animal fifteen rods’away, running 
and hopping. As much like a marten as anything else to 
me. It was the first black squirrel I ever saw. It treed 
and laid along an oak limb, where the boy’s eye spied its 
back. He fired and it came down the trunk with tail 
straight out behind, its eyes looking very large for so 
small a creature, I thought. My bullet went wild. On 
the tree trunk, and on the leaves were blood and hair, 
but the animal escaped. 

Then I saw a “new” bird in a distant tree. At 75 
yards I brought it down—a stepped-off 75 yards—and 
in my hands it was still a stranger. We guessed that it 
was a dove, or something; and our guess was about the 
same as Bill Cryder’s. It certainly was a dove or some- 
thing, very pretty and very eatable, which travels in 
flocks. Wild pigeons are seen in this country occasion- 
ally, it is said, but this was not one of them. 

We had no lunch, but hunted on with enthusiasm in 
spite of the chicken dinner to be had at home on the 
usual hour. It was nearly dark when at last we came 
back, munching some apples. We had killed enough for 
a cat’s breakfast, but that was all; yet all had a taste and 
sighed for more. 

On the next day we tried again, playing a waiting 
game, but saw only red squirrels as wild as gray ones 
and a pheasant beside the pike. This bird I plumped 
through the center of the body, in spite of which it flew 
to parts unknown. The pheasants all along the pike 
seemed tame, and would make great sport over a good 
dog I am sure. Mondays, Thursdays and Fridays the 
stage comes up from Lockhaven, and carries the mail 
to Harveyville, up through the Black Forest to the Pump 
Station. The pike, so far as I saw it, seemed to invite 
the wheelman gunner. 

Everyone on the pike seems to know how to use a gun 
Deer and bears are heard about from every lip. On the 
tracking snow bears are hunted to their dens. On 
Sunday night, returning from meeting, one of the boys 
told of seeing a bear wallow that day in the mud of a 


swamp east of the pike, a “regular hog waller, all clawed ° 


and dragged.” Cryder and two neighbors once killed a 
bear whose meat filled a pork barrel full. It was a sheep 
killer, with a record of forty or eighty dead in a night. 
The bear squeezed under a rock, where it was shot, 
then it took hours to dig it out. 

One time a catamount (lynx?) stole Cryder’s finest 
chicken in broad daylight. It got into a trap and for 
two days eluded pursuers. At last Cryder broke down 
into a brush heap and was surprised to land on the cat. 
When he came back after his first jump or two, Cryder 
shot the beast dead. ’ 

Cryder hunts partridges in their feeding grounds by 
standing still at dawn or dusk. The noise of the birds’ 
walking draws his gaze aright, and then he kills, usually. 
He got one in this way on Monday evening. 

On Tuesday. 1 started on. For six miles iny path 
was along the pike on the broad back of the: ridge, 
one slope of which is in Lycoming county the other: in 
Clintor. A house or two, vacant, and two or three in- 
habited, with a school house, the iron pipe line of an oil 
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company and its telephone line comprised the evidence 
of civilization beside the road. In the sand weré many 
cat tracks, for the makers of which I watched in vain. 
I longed for a couple of light-footed, large-jawed dogs 
with the proper dog idea of cats well developed. In 
those barrens cat hunting must be the ideal sport. 

At Shives (the old Borden place) I got a drink of milk 
and some cookies. In return I tackled a sap-heavy, 
wind-toughed section of oak- bottom with a dull buck saw 
—tackled it successfully; but it seemed -too wasteful to 
burn wood with such a grain as that log had. Neverthe- 
less I reduced it to proper stove wood, and then took 
the down grade to Hyner Run. It was five miles or more 
to the next house, but on a brook three miles down I 
found a deserted hemlock cutters’ camp. I built a fire 
there, and made an extra large mess of pan cakes. I ate 
them all. ore 

I fixed up a table and wrote on it for a couple of hours, 
and then, as it was a valley where the day dies slowly, 
went to bed in the straw-filled bunk upstairs. At dark a 
buggy passed] by—it was not so wild after all! But I 
went to sleep listening to the cries of foxes on the hills, 
and straining my ears to catch the broad-chested yeowl 
of a tawny dweller in the scrub oak thickets. 

A thick fog came over the moonlighted landscape, ob- 
scuring the view, and chilling the air, so that twice I 
awakened and drew a coverlid of straw over me to drive 
out the chill. , 

I ate breakfast—pancakes—at 10 0 clock a. m., basking 
in the sunlight meantime. My offer of pancakes to a 
driver and two pretty girls was rejected. They “missed 
it,” for the cakes were good, though my month-old, fire- 
melted, sun-thawed, frost-bitten tinned butter is getting 
pretty strong. By the way, sugar 1s not so good in pan- 
cakes for “browning” as molasses. A spocnful of rich 
molasses is good eating, too, on pancakes. A four- 
ounce bottle will last weeks. 

I intended to stay two nights at the lumber camp, 
but the day lured me on. I aired my tent and blanket, 
packed all, and, after a little writing, with my rifle handy 
for bluejays, I started on. I shot two bluejays, and too 
soon was back by the railroad at Hyner. Three miles 
away was North Bend, and I reached there late in the 
afternoon. I did not know which way to go frem there, 
so 1 went to the most reliable atlas to be found—the 

) rs in a hotel barroom. 

as ay T heard of a road 26 miles long without a 
house upon it, only some old hunters’ camps, likely 
to be occupied on the hs of ee deer hunt- 
i ins. That road I propose to follow now. — 

ek has been oretty heavy and on the thirty-first 
a doctor, O. R. Davis, relieved a distressed mind by 
saying it had not broken me down in the a my 
back, a section which a mania Pr an ; 
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Qo 
American Ornithologists’ Union. 


Tue nineteenth congress of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union convened in New York city, Noy. 11, and 
continued until Thursday, the 14th. [ 

Monday was devoted to a meeting of the Council at Mr. 
Dutcher’s, and to the evening or business meeting of the 
Fellows, which was held at the American Museum of 
Natural History. The public meetings, commencing Tues- 
day, Nov. 12, were also held at the Museum. 

The Fellows present were: Drs. J. A. Allen, Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr., and R. W. Shufeldt, Messrs. Frank M. Chap- 
man and Wm. Dutcher, of New York city; Drs. C. Hart 
Merriam, A. K. Fisher and T. S. Palmer, Messrs. E, W. 
Nelson and Wm. Palmer, of Washington, D. C.; Chas. 
F. Batchelder and Wm. Brewster, of Cambridge; Dr. A. 
FP. Chadbourne, of Boston; Prof. Witmer Stone, of 
Philadelphia; Dr. E. A. Mearns, U. S. A., of Newport, 
R. IL: Dr. Louis B. Bishop, of New Haven; Ruthven 
Deane, of Chicago, and John H. Sage, of Portland, Conn. 

The members and associates present during the sessions 
were: Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, Miss as Mann Mil- 
ler, John Irving, Miss Eliza S. Blunt, Geo. K. Cherrie, J. 
Alden Loring, Louis Agassiz Fuertes, Miss Lucy F. 
Meyers, Philip J. McCook, Mrs. John R, Reynolds, C. 
Wm. Beebe, C. W. Crandall, H. C. A. Lentloff, C. C. 
Young and W. A. Johnson, of New York; Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Davenport, of Vermont; Walter K. Fisher, of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Wm. C. Rives, W. H. Osgood and H. C. 
Oberholser, of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Julia Stockton 
Robins, W. E. Clyde Todd, Wm. L. Bailey, Geo. Spencer 
Morris, Samuel Wright, C. J. Pennock,. Dr. W. E. 
Hughes, of Pennsylvania; Walter Deane, Mrs. Anna B. 
Phelps and W. R. Davis, of Massachusetts; Rev. H. K. 
job, Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, Judge John N. Clark, W. G. 
Van Name and James H. Hill, of Connecticut. 

Dr. C. Hart Merriam was re-elected President; C. B. 
Cory and C. F. Batchelder, Vice-Presidents; John H. 
Sage, Secretary; William Dutcher, Treasurer; Frank M. 
Chapman, Ruthven Deane, Jonathan Dwight, Jr., A. K. 
Fisher, E. W. Nelson, Thos. S. Roberts and Witmer 
Stone, members of the Council. 

Outram Bangs. of Boston; Joseph Grinnell, of Palo 
Alto, Cal.; Dr. T. S. Palmer and Prof. F. E. Beal, of 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. Louis B. Bishop, of New 
Haven, Conn., were elected Fellows. Montague Cham- 
berlain, of Boston, was elected to corresponding member- 
ship. Fifty-five associates were elected to the new class, 
known as members, and eighty-three new associates were 
elected. ; 

By the adoption of certain amendments to the By-Laws, 
five classes of members are now recognized by the Union, 
and are known as Fellows, Honorary Fellows, Corre- 
sponding Fellows, Members and Associates. : 

A technical paper of great importance was Dr. J. A. 
Allen’s “The Present Outlook for Stability in Nomen- 
lature.” He mega the American method — its 
gradual acceptance by foreign ornithologists as w as 
by workers in other branches of science. : 

Mr. Deane spoke on “Auduboniana,” and showed books < 
and other relics from his own library which were once 








the property of John James Audubon. Some original 
paititings by the artist-naturalist, belonging t6 the Amer- 
ican Museum, were also exhibited. s 

From tle report of the Committee on Protection of 
North American Birds, we gather that satisfaetory re- 
sults had been obtained the past year. { 

Mr. Dutcher spoke of the great good obtained for 
protection, made possible by the Thayer Fund—money 
obtained through the efforts of Mr. Abbott H. Thayer. 
Dr. T. S. Palmer and Mr. Dutcher had appeared betore 
legislative committees in many States and new and bet- 
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ter protective laws had been passed. Mr. Chapman re- 
ferred to the abundance of bird life on Gardiner’s Island, 
N. Y.—the result of rigid protection. 

Rev. H. K. Job showed some remarkable lantern 
slides from photographs of birds taken in North Dakota. 
Mr. Job spent several weeks‘in obtaining the pictures. 
Ingenious expedients had to be resorted to to secure 
good results. . 

Mr. E. W. Nelson described a collecting trip which he 
took through portions of Yucatan. He discovered in 
that country, occupied until recently by hostile Indian 
tribes, more than one hundred birds new to science. 

Prof. W. W. Cooke traced the routes of bird migra- 
tion across the Gulf of Mexico, bringing out many new 
and interesting facts. 

On the afternoon of the 14th a joint meeting of the 
Union and the Audubon Societies of the United States 
was held in the large lecture hall of the American Mu- 
seum. 

The New York Zoological Society invited the mem- 
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bers of the Union to visit its park, and many availed 
themselves of the privilege on Friday, the 15th. Director 
Hornaday was on hand to conduct the party through the 
grounds. 

The next annual meeting will be in Washington, D. C., 
commencing Nov. 17, 1902. 

Following is a list of the papers read at the sessions: 

The Present Outlook for Stability in Nomenclature. J. A. Allen. 

The Plumages of the American Goldfinch (Spinus tristis). 
Jonathan Dwight, 


r. 
Routes of Bird aon across the Gulf of Mexico. W. W. 
Cooke. 


On Methods in Museum Bird Exhibits. Frarik M. Chapman. 
a Notes from Northern New Hampshire. John N. 


Some Impressions of Texas Birds. Louis Agassiz Fuertes and 


H. C. Oberholser. 
The White-winged Crossbill in Seoaieiny. ames H. Hill. 
The American and E Herring Gulls. J. A. Allen. 


Aufuboniana. Ruthven 


e. 
The Moults and Plumages of the North Ameri Ducks © 
(Analy Jona ae e merican s 
A Naturalist in Yucatan. ustrated by lantern slides. E. W. 


in North Dakota Bird Coloni Illustrated 
in ota ies, etc. 
at Ma Jee a th ke nae 
ce in bs 
by lantern slides. Frank M. _ ¥ _ 
Are Hummingbirds C i 


Clark. 
List of Birds of W , Mich. Otto W: ‘ 
Notes on the Onulthologien! Observations of Peter Kaim. 


Spencer Trotter. 


Report of the Committee of the Protection of North Americar 
Birds. Witmer Stone. . 

Results Obtained Under the Thayer Fund. William Dutcher. 

— Bird Protection; Its Opportunities and Limitations. 

; almer. 

Gulls of the Maine Coast, and Miscellaneous Notes. Illustrated 
by lantern slides. Win, Dutcher and Wm. L. Baily. 

Some Results of Bird Protection. Illustrated by lantern slides. 


Frank M. Chapman, 





Park Animals for Washington. 


GARDINER, Park Co., Mont., Nov. 4.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I spent a day or two with Captain 
Pitcher at Fort Yellowstone. I was there to see 
about the animals for the National Zoological Park, 
as they are to be shipped soon. The antelope and 
young mule deer are very tame and interesting little pets. 
Everyone became very fond of the antelope especially. 
All the people at the post regret the fact that they are 
going. “Billy,” one of the antelope, will watch people 
playing lawn tennis for hours, appearing to wish to join 
in the sport. The young deer and antelope have great 
times playing together, running races and dodging each 
other. When anyone enters the inclosure they gather 
around for sométhing to eat. In the two pictures with 
this they had eaten all the oats and they were enjoying 
a feast of wild rose leaves. These they are very fond of. 
Capt. Pitcher gives me the pictures for FoREST AND 
STREAM. 

I see bands of over two hundred antelope nowadays. 
The last snow sent them down off the high country they 
use in summer, Specimen Ridge and the country between 
Hell Roaring Creek and Slough. 

In this part of Montana we are in want of a game 
warden. The coal miners, coke burners and others from 
around the camps below here do not understand the 
game laws of the State, it appears, or are unable to read 
them or any English print; for the other day two men 
came up.from about Horr and killed two antelope, 
which are protected for the next few years by law, with 
no open season at any time. Measures are being taken 
to get after these people with officers from Bozeman or 
Helena. : E. Horer. 


Snakes as Climbers and Swallowers. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If our friend George Kennedy has any doubts about 
snakes being expert climbers he can easily satisfy him- 
self by experimenting with a real live snake of almost any 
kind. T am convinced that blacksnakes can do wonderful 
stunts in climbing moderately rough surfaces. A tame 
six-footer which I had last year climbed to a windowsill 
and then up the casing and over the top of the sash. He 
took advantage of the groove in which the inner sash 
and cord runs, but did not twist his body around the 
cord. After that I repeatedly made him climb up the 
bark of a soft. maple eighteen inches in diameter. He 
did not attempt to encircle the tree, but made slow 
progress upward by careful undulating, using his sharp 
tail in crevices and apparently getting a grip upon the 
bark with his belly plates, which he seemed to have the 
power of pushing out at an angle from his body. At 
one time the snake was almost horizontal, clinging to the 
tree with his neck and head raised from the bark. On 
several occasions he slipped and fell, but quickly tried 
to climb again when released from the hand at a height 
of four or five feet. HARRIMAC. 

Newarx, N J. 








Burra.o, N. Y., Nov. 10—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. J. E. Loudon in last week’s Forest AND STREAM 
writes about snakes swallowing their young, and relates 
a case he saw of seventeen young ones entering the old 
one’s mouth. I can go him nineteen better. My brother 
and I when boys one day had landed on the river bank to 
catch some small frogs for bait, when but a few feet from 
the boat we saw two large black water snakes. We 
started to kill them, when, to our surprise, we saw the 
ground alive with young snakes about four inches long, 
which were crawling into the mouth of the smaller of the 
large snakes as fast as they could crowd in. After they 
had all entered we killed the two large ones, and then 
counted thirty-six small ones that had entered the old 
one’s mouth. 

Your clipping from the Philadelphia Record this week 
in regard to bullfrogs eating birds, reminds me of an- 
other time while trolling we saw a bullfrog grab a spotted 
sandpiper, and by the time we got there had swallowed 
it all but one wing, which was crosswise in his mouth. 
He tried to. get under the water, but was unable to do so, 
and we easily caught him. I have been attracted by the 
cries of a frog being swallowed by a snake that had too 
much of a mouthful, but never knew of another iristance 
of a frog swallowing birds until I read of it in this week’s 
Forest AND STREAM. W. P. Davison. 





Albino Chipmunk. 

Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have just read in this week’s issue of Forest AND 
StrEAM of the three albino red squirrels from. Madison, 
N. J., which reminds me that I failed to report to you 
of an albino chipmunk brought to me a few weeks since 
by Mr. B. C. Covert, of this city. The specimen was 
pure white. I sent it to a taxidermist to be mounted, who 
reported that it had been dead too long. Mr. Covert 
said that he thought it was a weasel when he saw it. I 
hardly think he would have found a white weasel in 
October. Mr. Covert is the same gentleman. who re- 
ported to the Forest anp Stream the good. joke on him- 
self of trying to shoot a deer while he had a live porcu- 
pine faneing on his gun over his shoulder. Mr. ert 
ce 1 7 ¢ time to find out that the deer was 
not a man while he was trying to drop that porcupine, 


which during the Sats had slipped down against the 
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Game Bag and Gun 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM. 


Hunting Caribou in Newfoundland. 


On Oct. 12th, C. W. W. and the writer left Boston 
on board the steamship Yarmouth bound for Newfound- 
land. We arrived in Fialitax, N. S., the next night and 
left there the following morning for Hawkesbury, C. B., 
where we arrived in due time; there we spent nearly 
twenty-four hours waiting for the provincial express, 
which finally arrived, late, and we were whirled through 
to North Sidney, C. B., at the rate of fifteen miles an 
hour. At North Sidney we went aboard the steamship 
Bruce, which is a beauty, but the crankiest craft I ever 
saw; at any rate, I soon lost track of time, and forgot 
where I was going. We arrived at .Port-aux-Basque, 
Newfoundland, next morning, much the worse for wear, 
but a day’s ride on the railroad sort of revived us, so 
that when we arrived at Deer Lake station and found the 
one who usually takes charge of things had gone away 
on a vacation, and no one there to meet us, we did not 
drop dead, but took possession of the only house in sight 
and found it contained one full-sized bed. This we 
utilized to good advantage. When I awoke, it was to 
see my friend pounding the wall with his shoe. On close 
examination I found many red spots. He said I looked 
pale, but I think he was mistaken. Next morning I dis- 
covered, on a stick near the track, a telegram I had sent 
from Hawkesbury two days before. I asked my friend 
how it got there; he replied, “Wireless telegraphy.”’ 

We then decided to separate. He said I could walk to 
our guide‘s house, about four miles through the woods, 
and send a boat over after him. I went, arrived there 
about noon, and enjoyed a good chicken dinner. After 
a while I said to our guide, ‘There is another fellow over 
across the lake, who must be getting hungry, as he has 
had nothing to eat since last night; perhaps you had bet- 
ter go after him before dark.” 

I retired early, so did not see much of my friend until 
morning. A good night’s rest had put -him in good 
humor again, and no references were made to happenings 
of the day before. We soon started for camp, our guides 
and cook having everything in readiness for the trip up 
the Humber River to the hunting ground; twelve miles 
distant. It rained most of the day, but we didn’t mind 
this as we were well protected by oil skins. 

Much is to be said in favor of the beautiful scenery 
along the Humber River, where it empties into the Guli 
of St. Lawrence, at “Bay-of-Islands,” and extending to 
its source above Adie’s Pond. It is the Hudson of New- 
foundland. 


We arrived at camp in the afternoon, without mishap, 
although it is a wonder to my mind how the guide could 
pole a canoe up some of the rapids through which we 
passed, but this was apparently accomplished with the 
greatest of ease, by an expert hand. The only game 
sighted going up the river was a seal and some ducks. 
The former we shot at, but missed. We were informed 
that many seal inhabit these waters during the spring and 
summer months. They live on salmon, which are very 
abundant in the Humber River. Next day it snowed and 

- blew so, it was almost unsafe to remain in the woods, so 
we moved on up the river, to another and better camp, 
where we spent seven days. 

The shooting is done on the barrens or marshes, where 
caribou cross during their migration. These boggy 
places are generally covered with a kind of white moss, 
on which the deer feed during the late summer and fall 
months. Caribou usually travel single file, headed by the 
old-doe of the herd, and the old stag brings up the rear. 
It is a fine sight to see them traveling across a barren on 
a brisk walk or tireless trot, their broad, flat feet clatter- 
ing as they go. 

The first caribou were sighted on the day of our arrival. 
There were nine, quietly grazing, almost in sight o/ 
camp. We were very anxious, of course, to kill one 
for meat, but we scored a clean miss, although several 
shots were fired. We had been told that caribou could 
run, but it was a revelation to us to see how quickly 
those white balls of hair disappeared, although we could 
see them for half a mile. We were told by a conductor 
on the Newfoundland railroad that a herd came up to 
the train, ran past and crossed the track ahead of the 
engine when the train was going at the -rate of twenty 
miles an hour. This seemed a big story at the time, but 
we are ready to believe it now. Next day my friend was 
ill and did not leave camp; so I went out alone and 
secured a good head before dinner. The following day 
I remained in camp, and C. W. tried his luck, returning 
with a fine stag and doe. The third day he also carried 
off the laurels by securing two of the finest heads killed 
on the trip. On the fourth day one stag was killed from 
a bunch of a dozen. The fifth was a blank. The sixth 
day three stags were killed, two of them having recora 
heads. These deer were killed at one hundred and eighty, 
two hundred and twenty-five and three hundred yards 
respectively. One was a very old and very large deer, 
probably the largest one killed on the trip. He was 
almost a pure white and his antlers very massive, and had 
a wide spread, but only twenty-one points. The other 
was a fine specimen of the middle aged stag, with thirty 
one points to his antlers, and a very handsome brow 

: pan, having the appearance of clasped hands. The last 
day we were in camp, only one deer was killed, just 
completing our lawful number. 

Perhaps one of the most satisfactory‘outings one can 
take, from a sportsman’s point of view, is a trip to this 
interesting country in quest of caribou. This representa- 
tive member of the deer family is so- abundant there that 
herds of fifty, or more, are often sighted crossing, or 
quietly feeding on the barrens. I have noted that some 
hunters claim caribou shooting in Newfoundland is no 
sport, because they are so plenty; but I think this is a 
mistaken idea. They are cautious, wary animals, keen oi 
scent and hearing, and they take advantage of everything 
in their favor. only point of yantage the sportsman 
has, is the fact of their appearing in sight sometimes 
three-fourths of a mile away. They move very rapidly, 

~~ 
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and a run of one-fourth of a mile to gain a good position 
does not tend to improve one’s marksmanship, and as 
the range is usually from two to three ‘hundred yards, 
you will see that they are not so easy to get after all. 
You would be convinced of this when you had secured 
a geod position just in time to see them disappear from 
your view, two or three hundred yands away at a 2.01% 
gait. The writer had this experience several times, and 
the grand old stag trotted out of sight with bullets flying 
in his direction. 

An interesting sight is a fellow sportsman chasing a 
wounded stag across one of the bogs, cr so-called bar- 
rens. He starts in with attack of “buck fever,” of course, 
or he would never have undertaken such a thing. He 
goes about twenty yards, sinking in a foot at every step— 
then falls;_he gets up bare-headed, shoots once or twice, 
then takes another run, his eye on the stag, and not 
where he is going. This up and down and forward move- 
ment goes on for a few minutes, when all at once there is 
a splash and a yell, and he finds himself in about three 
feet of mud and water; this dampens his clothing, but 
not his ardor. He scrambles to his feet out of breath 
and in no good humor, staggers rather than runs to a 
hummock a short distance away, on which he rests his 
gun and takes deliberate aim—pulls the trigger—and— 
snap—there are no cartridges in his rifle. He is now in 
about the same condition as the stag, more dead than 
alive. Not being able to go a foot further they both 
fall to the ground, one from exhaustion, the other to rise 
no more. But a few restoratives soon raise the fallen 
hunter, and he hastens to the spot where lies one of the 
finest deer of the season, a beauty, indeed, having forty- 
five points and double brow pans. This deer, I have no 
doubt, will adorn the home of my friend and fellow 





A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


sportsman, and will, I am sure, in the future be a pleasant 
reminder of his visit to Newfoundland, and “Camp Indi- 
gestion.” 

Several snowstorms and cold nights were signs not to 
be ignored, so we decided to break camp on Oct. 27. 
The trip down the river was much enjoyed, and we left 
Deer Lake the following day homeward bound, with a 
ieeling of intense satisfaction. There were none of those 
—poaeenats features present usually met with in camp 
ife. 

In concluding this article, it is no more than fair for 
me to speak of our guides. They were trustworthy men, 
well versed in woodcraft, boating, and the requirements 
of sportsmen. Their aim seemed to be to please, and they 
were entirely successful. To sportsmen who contemplate 
a trip to Newfoundland will say that they can do no 
better than secure the services of George A. Nichols, 
Deer Lake. A letter to him will receive careful attention, 
and any statement he may make can be relied upon. 


45-70. 





Sunday Laws. 


In view of the growing agitation of a change in the 
Sunday law of Massachusetts to permit shooting, golf 
playing and other sports on that day, the following ex- 
position of the principle upon which Sunday legislation 
is based is of timely interest. It was written by Senator 
George F. Hoar for the Defender, which js the organ of 
the New England Sabbath Protective League: 

“I wish to state-in a few sentences the true principle, 
as I understand it. upon which what are known as Sun 
day laws can be maintained without violation of religious 
freedom. I have not undertaken to go into the argument. 
or to define my position. I merely state it as if I- were 
stating in a headnote the principle of the decision of some 
court. The people of Massachusetts do not mean to 
compe! any man to any religious observance by law, or 
to prevent by law any religious observance which the 
conscience of any person demands of him, unless it inter- 
feres with the rights of others. No church sect, doctrine 
or creed is to be permitted to wield the powers of the 
State. So it is no good reason for maintaining our 
Sunday laws that it is believed by a large number, or 
even a large majority, of the people, that to keep the 
Sabbath day holy is a Divine command. 

“But we have a right to establish holidays and te 
secure them against disturbance. We have the right to 
limit the hours of labor. And we have the right to 
secure our dwellings against disturbing noises in the 
streets or on other men’s premises. We have the’ right 
to secure the quiet of the night. Nobody questions the 
lawiulness of this exercise of power by the State, and 
nobody deems it an undue restraint of individual con- 
science or individual liberty. 

“Now the Sunday laws must rest upon this principle, if 
at all. If in any particular they go beyond, they are so 
far, I think, illogical, and should be amended to conform 
to it. Experience has convinced a majority of our people 
that a rest from labor of one day in seven is not only 
desirable but essential for the mental and bodily health 
of men and women in genéral.’) A great many persons 
think that that day of rest ought to be devoted to a con- 


sideration of spiritual interests, of the relation of man to 
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his Creator and the hopes of a future state, to the relig- 
ious.training of the young and the religious improvement 
of persons Of mature age. The State has the right, I 
think, to secure this period of rest by law. There is the 
same right to do it as there is to secure the quiet.of the 
night. Whether the curfew law be wise or unwise, I 
suppose no man would claim that such a law would be 
tyranny. 

“Now, to secure the opportunity for that larce propor- 
tion of the people who desire to devote one day in seven 
to rest, to religious study and meditation, or religious 
instruction of their children, it is not enough to enact 
that they shall not be disturbed in their houses or their 
churches. If business be permitted to go as usual, if 
the factories and shops may be opened, if teams are to go 
along the streets, and every kind of secular business 
may proceed at will of the individual, it will be impossible 
for those who want the religious holiday to get it. If 
Jordan & Marsh keep open on Sunday, every clerk who 
desires to have his Sunday as a day of rest, must lose 
his place, and every other dealer must keep his own store 
open in order to maintain his competition. . 

“The right to prevent this rests on the same principle 
as the laws which prohibit men, women and children in 
factories from working more than a certain number of 
hours in the week and requiring fourteen or sixteen hours 
of the day to be let free. There are many persons who 
might be willing to work twelve hours a day or fourteen 
hours a day, and could do it for considerable periods of 
time without suffering. But the law prohibits the fac- 
tory owner from employing the individual operative more 
than eight or ten hours. This is simply to secure the 
remainder of the day for rest. Whether it be wise or 
unwise, no man claims that it is beyond the reasonable 
power of the State. 

“Now the law which secures Saturday afternoon to 
workmen in the factory may for the same reason secure 
Sunday to all citizens alike. 

“I suppose nobody would have deemed it an act of 
tyranny for the legislative power of the State to require 
the public to abstain from ordinary secular business on 
the day of the funeral of Lincoln, or Garfield, or McKin- 
ley. This would not be because the State would claim 
the right to compel men to profess to reverence the dead 
President whom they did not reverence, or to pay any 
hypocritical tribute to his memory. But the right of 
the citizens in general to pay such a tribute cannot be 
exercised while secular business is going on, and it is 
a reasonable use of the authority of the State to require 
men to desist from ordinary business. : 

“The factory bell and the steam whistle must be silent 
during the hours of the night. ‘he trade procession or 
the torchlight procession shall not be allowed to pass my 
home at midnight. The trip hammer may properly be 
compelled to cease its din in the neighboring factory, 
that my family may sleep. The lot which is vacant next 
to that whereon I dwell shall not be used by its pro- 
prietor for boisterous games at unreasonable hours. The 
State has the right to compel the citizen, within reason- 
able limits, to respect the holidays of a majority of the 
citizens, and it may require a like respect for the holy 
days, whether other men consider their observation a 
religious duty or not, I consider it a religious duty, and 
also a necessity of my spiritual, moral, and indeed my 
physical nature. 

“I do not therefore undertake, in advocating moderate 
and reasonable Sunday laws, to put any restraint upon 
the conscience of my neighbor or compel him to any 
religious observance which his own conscience does not 
demand of him. I do not enter into the question of 
whether the Fourth Commandment was a Divine com- 
mandment at all, whether it was for Jews alone,.or 
whether it relates to the seventh or the first day of the 
week. I concede that the legislative power of the State- 
has no right to be discussing such questions or acting 
upon such reasons. But | think the State may secure 
for its citizens reasonable periods of rest, and reasonable 
opportunity for worship, religious meditation and re- 
ligious instruction, which, if desired by a large enough 
body of citizens, may be secure from interruption by the 
pruhibition of secular business.” 





Montreal Sportsmen. 


MontTrEAL, Que., Nov. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
While things are done in a quiet way here in this Canadian 
metropolis in the fishing and game shooting line, there is 
probably a greater number here who indulge in these 
sports than in Greater New York with its millions of in- 
habitants. In the early part of the season the railway 
trains running back into the Laurentian country are 
crowded with devotees of the rod and line. Now it is 
deer, duck and ruffed grouse shooting. Saturday morn- 
ing. Novy. 2, there were seventy-two deer shipped from 
one station north of this city. It was the end of the dog- 
ging season. A few more years of this kind of work and 
our deer will be I’ke the buffalo—a thing of the past. 

In September quite a number of both woodcock and 
grouse are shot on this island on grounds that are easily 
reached by the street car lines—in fact, the largest wood- 
cock that we have ever bagged were found but a short 
distance from the city limits. Some goed bags of black 
and wood ducks have been made, but the weather has 
been too fine to get satisfactory sport with the migratory 
duck—bluebill and redhead. .A few canvasback have been 
shot in this vicinity; they are a rare duck here; now and 
then one is found among their cousins, the redheads. 

Nov. 16.—For the past week we have been in the midst 
of a howling snow storm, which will make it, or, rather, 
makes it, great still-hunting weather. Every . north- 
bound train is taking several or more of the boys back to 
their favorite haunts. Woe be to any stray, half-starved 
hound that they find running loose through the woods 
after deer. 

It may interest some of your readers to know that the 
city of Sherbrooke, Que., stands on the ground where 
Major Rogers’ Rangers ambushed the French and_In- 
dians, “more Indians than French,” as mentioned in 
Robinson’s historical story, “In the Ranger Service.” 

; STANSTEAD. 
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In the Tobique Moose Country. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

One-legged men don’t often go up Tobique to hunt - 
moose, but this fall the people up there actually saw a 
one-legged man on his way into the woods for moose, and 
when he came out he had his moose head and antlers - 
to take home with him, He did not do as some a 
sportsmen do—let the guide shoot it, but he shot it him- 
self. 

Our one-legged sport was known as Grandpa to his two 
friends, who accompanied him, and who, with three guides 
and cook, reached camp near the Right-Hand Branch on 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 17, 1901, wet, cold and hungry. 

Our camp was a new one, having been put up in June 
by our guides for our use. Last year the Doctor and I 
decided we would rather have the camp where we could 
get some fishing when we could not hunt. 

It is located near the end of the smaller of two lakes, 
which are divided by a narrow strip of land about 100 
yards wide. Both lakes are full of fine trout, and the 
surrounding country is full of moose. 

The morning after we got to camp the Doctor started 
out for a few days’ hunt, going into the section of coun- 
try we hunted in last year. 1 remained in camp to get 
things fixed up, such as cleaning up around the camp, put- 
ting up a veranda over the front door, bushing out the 
path to the lake and cleaning out the carry between the 
two lakes, and putting in some light landings in the lakes 
so Grandpa could get in and out of his canoe easily. 

Saturday the Doctor returned, but had nothing but a 
kodak full of calf moose pictures, which have turned out 
very good. He hunted and called, and called and hunted, 
but no use—the wind was too high all the time he was 
out. 

I made up my mind it was about time I was doing 
something, so told Charley we had better fill up the old 
pack with grub and light out for a big moose, as it was 
big moose I was after. The Doctor decided to try it 
again, so we both got away about the same time, but 
separated soon after we left camp, he going over to some 
ponds beyond the Branch, and I to a pond over near 
Square Lake. Charley and I took down an old lumber 
road for two and a half miles, then up over a ridge and 
along an old trail for four or five miles to the Branch; 
across that and out another old road for a mile or more, 
and fetched up at a bridge across a brook, where we 
stopped to “bile” the kettle and eat a bite or two. 

While eating Barker remarked that his father used to 
tell him that there was a large lake at the head of the 
brook we were on. Charley said he had never been able to 
find it, although he had looked for it several times. I 
asked him if there was any reason why we could not take 
a look. He said no, if I would try it, and as that suited 
me, we were soon under way. We had not gone far 
before we found ourselves in a large alder swamp, that 
seemed to have no end to it, as the more we walked the 
worse it got. Having kept this up for four hours, I 
about made up my mind that the lake was a fake, and told 
Barker he had better shin up a tree and see if he could 
see any high ground or mountains. He was soon in the 
top of a big, white birch, and shortly called down to me 
that he could see an opening near by, and in it stood a 
cow moose and two bulls. The cow soon went into the 
alders, taking the small bull with her, leaving the larger 
bull in the opening. Barker came down and we went 
over, getting there just as the bull was leaving. I did not 
regret his going, as he was not just what I wanted. His 
antlers spread about 50 inches, but the blades were nar- 
row and the points few. 

The opening was a narrow piece of marsh, and as we 
looked up it we saw water, which we soon found belonged 
to quite a large forest lake about 500 yards wide by 800 
yards long. That years ago had been the home of the 
beaver, as we could see the remains of many a beaver 
house and dam. This was the lake Barker's father used 
to trap on thirty or forty years ago. I don’t believe many 
hunters or lumbermen have been on the lake in years, as 
there are no axe marks nor signs of fire to be found any- 
where around it. We named it King Barker Lake, and 
left our mark on the side of a big tree on the north shore, 
so that if others get in there years hence they will know 
they are not the first. 


It was an ideal home for moose, and will be for some 
time to come, if hunters don’t get in there too often. 

After taking a good view of the lake and the surround- 
ing forests, we walked along the shore, and finding a 
good place to sit down under some bushes, where the 
ground was dry and the cover good for calling, we availed 
ourselves of the chance and were soon making the woods 
ring with the call of the cow moose. It was not long 
before, from back across the lake, came the deep, deep 
— of an old moose. Only old moose can grunt deep. 

e was slow in showing himself, but at last out he 
walked and stopped to take a good, long survey of the 
entire lake, so as to locate the cow, then, with a low, deep 
grunt, he walked to the water’s edge and took a good, long 
drink—the old fellow was thirsty. It was a grand sight 
to see the great creature with his magnificent antlers 
standing there moving his head slowly from side to side. 
He looked over at us long and closely, as he had heard 
the call from our direction, and no doubt thought it very 
strange he could not see the cow. He was a long time 
making up his mind whether he would walk around aor 
swim across, and at lasi decided he would not do either. 
Barker said I would have to shoot him from where I 
was. I said, “All right,” but it was a blamed long shot 
for an old scrub like me. Still I would do the best I knew 
tow. When he turned to go into the woods I let him 
have it. He jumped, turned and landed in the same 
position he had been standing before he turned. The 
second shot fell short, the third, fourth and fifth either 
struck him or went in the woods—soo yards is a long way. 
After the fifth shot he walked into the water and swam 
atross a narrow cove and went out in the woods. We saw 
he was hit hard, but left him until morning. 

The sun found us up the next morning, breakfast 
eaten, and everything ready to look up our moose. The 
first thing we found at the place where he had left the 
water was a small bunch of stones covered with blood, 
then some leaves spotted with blood. We worked the 
trail slowly up into the woods until we came to a place 
a little more open than the rest of the undergrowth, 
when we heard a jump, and, by running ahead a short 








distance, I could see him swinging along on .one side, 
like a broken down locomotive. A .30-40 in his shoulder 
rounded him up, and another, to make sure he was safe, 
dropped him dead. He was a big moose and carried one 
of the finest set of antlers I ever saw—well worth the 
hard tramp through the alder swamp. 

The head was soon ready for carrying and we started 
on our long tramp out to the home camp. The day 
was warm and the loads were heavy, but we peggea 
away and by night were on the top of the ridge across 
the Branch, only five miles from camp. , 

'We fixed up a place for the night and cooked cur 
supper. While we were eating it, we heard near by two 
bull moose fighting, and as everything was dead quiet 
we had a fine chance to hear them bellow and roar and 
ram their horns together, making a noise that sounded 
like two locomotives hitting one another head-on. The 
sight of a fight of this kind in daylight must be a great 
thing, if you are provided with a seat on the grand- 
stand out of the way of the fighters. 

The next morning we were underway by 5:30, and at 
camp by 9:30. The Doctor arrived an hour or so later, 
not having seen hair or hide. I suggested that he take 
Charley Barker and go to “King-Barker” Lake and get 
one of the bulls we left there. He agreed to it, and the 
next day they left with grub for a four-days’ stay. 

I stayed around camp a day or two with “Grandpa,” 
fishing and shooting partridges with .22 rifles, but this 
got slow after a while, so I took the Doctor’s guide and 
we went over to our last year’s camp, looking for caribou. 
Saw moose and deer galore, but no caribou. Called in a 
nice young bull, and had a large bull coming in behind 
the youngster, but he got my wind and. turned back. 
The youngster came up to within 30 feet of me. 

On return to camp found that “Grandpa” had killed 
a moose, He had been on the big lake fishing and had 
crossed over to small lake bound for camp. ‘“Grand- 
pa” had a gifide @bout the size of Pickwick’s fat boy, 
who thoughtth® was a great moose caller, so was at it 
all the time, but farely,evet got an answer. This time 
two answered—a young fellow near the head of the small 
lake and a large one on fhe ridge at the foot of the lake. 
The youngster came out first and “Grandpa” dropped a 
couple of .30-30’s into his shoulder which caused him to 
lie down. “Grandpa” was about 250 yards away and made 
a fine shot. The moose was slick as a barber’s cat, and 
carried a very pretty set of-antlers. 

On Sunday the Doctor arid Barker got in with a fine 
moose head. They had had a hard time and been over 
a big section of country and seen a good many moose, 
but nothing to suit the Doctor. At last they ran across 
a bull with a cow and calf. The cow objected to the bull 
going to the new call, but.the ‘bull insisted, so the cow 
settled it by agreeing to go out into the opening first, 
which she did, marching from end to end; next came the 
calf, trotting after his mother, and Grandpa Moose 
brought up the rear, grunting and making some objec- 
tions to showing himself in an open place so early in the 
day. The Doctor did not give him long to decide, as he 
downed him ‘with a .30-40 as soon as he got out of the 
alders. 

As we each had a moose, of course our moose hunting 
was over for this season; but there were still caribou, 
and as I wanted a caribou I was not satisfied until I 
should get one, and get him I did. 

Charley and I started out one morning fully intending 
to be back before night. We did not hunt much, but 
kind of loafed along, expecting the game to come to us— 
which it did. The first to show up was a young bull 
moose, pretty as a picture, that came up to within 25 
feet of us and stood and looked at us for fully five min- 
utes. He had a head of antlers of about 36 or 40-inch 
spread, and 15 points with a 6-inch blade. He was a 
dandy. On our way home in the evening, as we were 
hammering along over a ridge at a breckneck gait, we 
ran upon a cow and bull caribou. The bull had a nice 
set of antlers and I shot him. This broke up getting to 


camp that night, as it was dark by the time we got the. 


head and hide off; so we built our fire there, ate the little 
we had, rolled up in the caribou’s hide and slept until 
morning, when we got an early start and were in camp 
before the boys had waked up. 

The Doctor tried for caribou several times, but could 
not find them, and gave it up. 

As there was nothing more to keep us in camp, we 
decided to break up and start for home. We made such 
fine time going out the 18 miles to Riley Brook that we 
were able to reach Jack Weaver’s the same evening at 
7:30, where we found o grub and a beds. The 
next morning we left Plaster Rock at 6:30 on our long 
journey home. 

The Upper Tobique is a great moose country, and 
full of moose, but they do not all carry 55 and 60-inch 
spread of antlers. A man can get the big heads if he 
will hunt hard, but he can’t find them in the camp yard. 

Charles L. Barker, of Riley Brook, N. B., has guided 
me two years, and I consider him one of the best of 
woodsmen and guides. You will get no better any- 
where. Sportsmen going to the Tobique will be in luck 
to get him. W. W. Kine. 


Norro.k, Va., Nov, 5, 


Dutch Crow Catcher. 


Tue following unique trap is in vogue in Holland for 
catching crows, of which there is a gray variety as well 
as Wack: 

per cornucopias one-third full of corn, and set 
them out in the fields or wherever crows frequent, having 
first applied bird lime or a narrow strip of fly-paper to 
the inside of the rim. The crowswho. attempts to pick 
out the corn will carry off the whole outfit! No crow 
ever fails to get caught around the neck 9- back part of 
its head. Now is a good time the country boys to 
try them when the food supply is becoming _. 





Proverbial Philosophy in the Woods. 
SSSA ie Me ta 


With the Boston Sportsmen. 


Boston, Nov. 16.—A gentleman of long experience in 

game affairs in Maine, says the boasted increase in big 
game in that State is all nonsense. The increase in the 
number of deer killed is owing to the great increase in 
the number of hunters. A few years, at the present rate 
of slaughter, will utterly wipe the moose and deer out 
of that State. Firearms are remarkably cheap, and every 
man and boy is crazy to- kill big game. In Maine, 
especially, everybody of the male persuasion owns a rifle. 
The slaughter is simply tremendous; not only bucks, but 
does and fawns are destroyed. The hunters of Maine 
alone would soon exhaust any possible game supply, to 
say nothing of the great number of sportsmen from other 
States. The sad accidental shooting, he believes, is but 
the natural result of lettirig loose such a volume of fire- 
arms, in the hands of irresponsible novices. He would 
make it a penal offence to shoot a doe, a fawn or a cow 
noose. “Such a statute,” he says, ‘would serve a double 
purpose. It would check the wanton slaughter of the 
females and young of these animals, and it would compel 
even the amateur and hairtrigger sportsmen to find out 
what they were firing at before shooting.” 
_. The Merrymeeting Zoo has been sold to the New York 
Zoological Society. The entire menagerie of animals that 
has for several years been one of the attractions at Mer- 
rymeeting Park, near Brunswick, Me., now goes to New 
York. The collection has constantly been added to, 
under permission from the Maine Fish and Game Com- 
missioners, and from its numbers the several Boston 
Sportsmen’s Shows have drawn a great many attractions. 
But for some time it has been a burden on the shoulders 
of its owners.. The collection sold includes three buffalo, 
three elk, two caribou, one moose, four deer, one prong- 
horn antelope, two black bears, three timber wolves, one 
cross fox, one ocelot, one red fox, besides porcupines, 
raccoons, squirrels, as well as wild swans, geese and 
ducks. 

Three farmers of North Attleboro, Mass., have been 
arrested and brought into the district court of that town 
for sheoting and having deer in their possession. They 
disclaim any intention of wrong, and contend that the 
deer, a doe and a fawn, had been shot at and wounded 
by cther hunters. One of the men claims that he iound 
the doe in the very throes of death, and shot it, ro end 
its misery. The men all testify that they heard shooting, 
and went to the woods to ascertain the cause, where they 
found the wcunded deer. Their case has been continued. 
Chandler Mcore, of Bingham, Me., is said to be the first 
man legally authorized to shoot a cow moose m that 
State. The animal was discovered in the town of May- 
field, with one leg broken. The finders dared net kill 
her, though in a shocking condition from the bruken 
limb. Commissioner Carelton was notified, and he has 
directei Mr. Mocre, who is a registered guide, to go into 
the weods ard shoot the moose, said to be a very large 
one, Mr. Harry A. Chapman, of Bangor, Me., has lately 
returncd from a month’s hunting trip to the Bairen- 
lands of Newfoundland. He brings home seven fine cari- 
hou heads, ard says that the animals are still very pienty 
there, alihovgh being badly hunted. 

A representative party of Boston sportsmen will spend 
a couple of weeks at Taylor Camp, Moose River Valley. 
The members are Dr. Heber Bishop, W. T. Farley, 
Dr. Koife, an-l Dr. H. H. Hartung. They leit Boston 
this morning. The camp is beyond the Megantic Pre- 
serve, :t the foot of the Boundary Mountains, in one of 
the best mocse sections of Maine, where Dr. Bishop has 
taken at least half a dozen. Neither are the other gentle- 
men tenderfeet, else they would find the twelve or four- 
ten mile tramp from the last possibilities of a convey- 
ance, out of thei: line. Mr. Farley has been there with 
Dr. Bishop betcre, and says that it is but the work cf a 
few hours’ hunting to get one’s full legal quota of two 
deer. Both the hunters are after moose. 

Snow in Maine has set big-game hunting off with still 
more vim. At Bangor, one of the biggest days on record 
has been noted. Friday 146 deer were passed by the war- 
dens. Thehighest previous recordat that point was on Oct. 
23, 1899, when 133 deer were sent down. To Saturday 
mght the shipments of deer through Bangor, for the 
season, had reached 2,413; with 131 the number of moose. 
This is a tremendous record, and becomes more 
astounding when it is remembered that Bangor is but one 
of the great arteries through which outside sportsmen 
send home their game, and does not include more than 
half the big game sent out from Maine. Then ‘t is cer- 
tain that fully as many more moose and deer are killed 
by Iccal gunre1s and consumed in camps, that never ap- 
pear in the records at all. It is not an unreasonable 
estimate that ai least 10,000 deer have been slain in 
Maine, up to the present date in 1901. Conéerning 
moose, the Fengor record cannot be multiplied in like 
mianner, <ince there are not many of these animals taken 
in sections cther than above that point of shipment. 
The real question is, Can the game supply stand such 
slaughter? At least it is well to sound a note of warning, 
and suggest to the Maine Legislature of next year that 
the number of deer to the hunter be limited to one in- 
s.ead of two. 

A few deer are being taken in New Hampshire. Wil- 
liam Hall, 80 years of age, shot a deer last week in the 
Ccnnecticut Lake region. B. W. Kilburn and Mr. West 
were driving through the Franconia Notch last week, 
when they came across three deer. Each shot:one, leav- 
ing the third to escape. Frank Sargent, of Tilror, inas 
come out of the woods with a deer and ard big bear. 
He fcund his game in the vicinity of.,Stark. William 
Stevens and Ralph Dodge have secured a fine buck in 
the vicinity of Mud Pond. 

William B, Eaton and four, friends from Boston, have 
been having good Juck shooting at Mr. Eaton’s preserve, 
near Buzzard’s Bay.. Mr. Eaton’s preserve covers a tract 
of nearly 1,000acres, and is close to the preserve of Groyer 
Cleveland and Joseph Jefferson. These sportsmen are 
frequently the gens of Mr. Eaton. Along the South 
Shore and on the Cape the week has been a very quiet 
one, by reason of the weather and high winds. 
the coot season is about over. 
ing 
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Boston gunners, who are after ducks, Black duck. shoot- 
ing is reported to be fair on the inland meadows and 
bays in the vicinity of Monomoy. 

It has cost a Boston sportsman $33 in fines for at- 
tempting to, pass out a box of partridges, the result of 
his Maine hunting trip. They were seized at Bangor. 
A peculiar specimen of a deer head came out through 
Bangor the other day. It was taken at Greenville, and 
belongs to Mr. Henry Allen, of Natic, Mass. It is the 
head, evidently, of a good-sized buck deer, but has antlers 
more like those of a moose, being considerably palmated. 

Boston gunners are getting some quail shooting within 
from twelve to twenty miles of the city. James H. Jones 
has been out several times in the vicinity of Lowell and 
Billerica. He has the best success in the morning, or 
early in the day, when the birds are in the fields feeding. 
He skirts along the edge of the woods, just inside, till 
his dog points the birds; when their flight is pretty sure 
to be in the open, giving a chance fof good shots. 

SPECIAL. 


4 
Spring Shooting. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am receiving letters from many counties in the State 
asking for advice as to how to proceed to get a law stop- 
ping spring shooting of wild fowl. I had intended to 
give the patient readers of Forest AND STREAM a resting 
spell on the duck question, but the results are so great 
in Jefferson, and the appeals so urgent for information 
as to how we did it, that I ask the indulgence of Forest 
AND STREAM and its many readers once more. The 
greatest opposition to the county bill was from Clayton 
and Alexandria Bay. I inclose clipping from Clayton 
correspondent to Watertown Daily Standard, Oct. 24: 

“The Brown-Tallett duck law is winning over some of 
the early opponents to the closed season in the spring. 
There is now the best duck shooting in years, and it is 
attributed by the observing and fair-minded sportsmen 
to the natural increase in numbers. Eel Bay is a favorite 
resort for hunters, who are bagging some fine braces in 
the vicinity of Dr. Sargent’s cottage. In two years there 
will be some old-time shooting if the law is in operation: 
It has been suggested, Mr. Brown, that it being a good 
thing for Jefferson county, why shouldn’t it be a good 
thing for the State? Therein lies the only argument for 
those who so vigorously condemned the law at its pass- 
age. 

Although this law met with great opposition, and we 
had a hard fight to push it through, I do not know of a 
shooter in this county who is not entirely satisfied with 
the result this year. All over this county where there 
was suitable water and feed we have such an abundance 
of duck and snipe as none of us ever saw before. I inclose 
a letter (one of the many received), also my answer, 
which can be applied to every county in the State. It is 
the duty of every sportsman to do all in his power to 
create a public sentiment in favor of game protection, 


for without public sentiment in favor of these laws we ‘ 


cannot pass them, or enforce them when passed. 
: W. H. Taccert. 


“AuBuRN, N. Y., Nov. 6.—W. H. Tallett, Dear Sir: 
I take the liberty. to write and ask-your advice and assist- 
ance in passing a law prohibiting the sale of game in 
New York State, and also to stop spring duck shooting 
in Cayuga county, and also in New York State, if pos- 
sible. I do not hesitate to write you in regard to this, 
as I know of the good work you have done for Jefferson 
county, and I think you can give me some pointers in 
regard to stopping spring shooting, and co-operate on 
stopping the sale of game. The condition of weather 
and water was such that few ducks were killed here last 

: spring, and the result is that we have had the finest duck 
shooting this fall for past few years. In regard to sale 
of game, this nice duck shooting has caused from six to 
ten duck shooters, or rather market shooters, to fix 
their boats with canvas, etc., and for the past six weeks 
they have stayed on the shooting points of our two ponds 
in Montezuma marshes both night and day. They have 
sold hundreds of ducks and have frozen out the sports- 
men who like to get out about once in two weeks and get 
a little duck shoot. Our people here are unanimous in 
favor of prohibiting the sale of game, but some may 
oppose prohibiting spring shooting. I am getting some 
petitions printed, and shall, circulate one here, and also 
write to every county and see if each county can not’ get 
such a petition to their Assemblymen. With united 
effort we can get this bill through. My motto is, ‘No 
Spring Shooting. No Sale of Game. Law Open on All 

inds of Game from Oct. 1st to Dec. 1st or 15th, and no 
guns in the woods at any other time.’ 
Jos. N. Knapp.” 


Truly yours, 

“Jos. N. Knapp, Auburn, N. Y., My Dear Sir: I 
am pleased to know that there is one man in Cayuga 
county who wants the spring shooting of wildfowl and 
the sale of game stopped. There are sixty-one counties 
in this State, represented by fifty Senators and one 
hundred and fifty-two Assemblymen. The sportsmen of 
each of these sixty-one counties are responsible for the 
action of their representatives at Albany. If the repre- 
sentatives of any county are opposed to these laws it 
shows one of two things, either that his constituents are 
spring shooters and market hunters, or that the sports- 
men have failed to do their duty. 

“You had better do as I have done here in Jefferson. 
Form an association with yourself as president. Then 
pull off your coat and get into the fight. You wiil get 
very little help from the rest of them. (That, at least. 
has been my experience.) Get your arguments before the 
people through the local press. Convince the people 
that you are right and the other fellow is wrong, and they 
will help you. every man of influence you know to 
write the members. out a neat circular-letter, have 
them sign it, and mail it yourself. After you have placed 
before the people, and you feel that a 
majority of them are with you, ask them to sign a peti- 

will be surprised at the number who will 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


enough in each county. of this State, who, if they would 
get into the fight, could secure the support of their 
members to stop the spring shooting of wildfowl and to 
stop the sale of game at any time of the year. 

“W. H. TALvett.” 
Watertown, N Y, Nov. 8. i 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Deer Hunting Casualties. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 15.—In commenting last ’ week 
upon the opening of the deer hunting season, it was 
stated that we should presently begin to hear of the 
customary numbers of casualties in the deer hunting 
country. The fatal list begins even so early and runs 
into appalling figures before the second week of the 
season has gone by. What the total of killed and 
wounded men may be in the deer hunting country of 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Maine no one can at this time 
determine. Probably there will be at least 100 victims 
in these three States. 

From Ashland, on November 12, came report that 
two men were killed in Bavfield and Douglass counties 
by stray bullets fired by unknown parties, and traveling 
unknown distances. Similar news comes regarding a 
killing near Mason, in Bayfield county. In addition to 
these, there is the matter-of-fact statement that the woods 
of Ashland county alone contained in the early part of 
this week more than 3,500 hunters. Unconfirmed advices 
state’ that more than 1,000 licenses were taken out a 
Bayfield. . 

The writer today heard of another fatality which took 
place not far from Bayfield. Two hunters were out after 
deer and sat down upon a log to rest, one of these men 
wearing a fur cap. The customary idiot with a rifle 
came by, and seeing the fur cap, fired upon it, shooting 
the hunter through the head and killing him instantly. 

Near McGregor, Minn., on Nov.-11, County Commis- 
sioner J. C. Jones was accidentally shot and killed. He 
was hunting with a party from Chicago. One of these 
Chicago men was removing the shells from a rifle, and 
while so engaged accidentally shot Mr. Jones through 
the chest. Death was instantaneous. 

Two days ago a strange accident happened near Ste- 
phenson, Wis. A hunter by the name of George Rich- 
ardson shot at a deer, the bullet passing through the 
body of the deer and striking a tree. Thence it glanced 
and struck a hunter named. William Everhardt, first 
passing through Everhardt’s wrist, then striking his gun 
stock, glancing up and entering his.mouth through his 
cheek, lodging in his neck. The wound is a serious one. 
It shows well enough the danger of flying lead. 

Advices from Wisconsin newspapers read like the 
casualty list of a battle. One special item to a Chicago 
paper reads as below: “The wounded hunters reported 
today are George Richardson, near Stephenson, Mich., 
seriously; Charles Gardner, Reedsburg, shot in the head, 
probably fatally; Adam Pleate, 11 years old, Junction 
City, shot through the body, will recover; Arthur Voyer, 
Stevens Point, will recover.” 

Yet another news item in a Chicago paper this morn- 
ing is as below: “The first fatal shooting of the deer 
hunting season in Lake county occurred on Tuesday, 
when, in the company of Attorney-General Douglass, of 
Minnesota, a Minneapolis hardware clerk named J. E. 
McLean, was killed by George Jentisch.” 

There was some talk among a group of Chicago sports- 
men today to the effect that the sportsmen of the State 
of Wisconsin are agitating a measure for the suppression 
of the use of a certain small bore rifle in the woods. 


Deer in Mionesota, 


The season opened in Minnesota with a very large 
number of men preparing for deer hunting. The number 
of licenses issued by County Auditor Johnson, of St. 
Paul, was, on the roth of this month, only 172, and of 
these there were only two non-resident licenses. This is 
not in excess of the number issued last year. By this 
time the ‘issue of licenses is doubtless very much larger 
than at the date specified. 

Reports from the Iron Range territory, from Beltrami 
county, St. Louis, Cook and other good game counties, 
state that moose are abundant. The five days open 
season on moose in Minnesota is almost prohibitory for 
the non-resident. 

The high power rifles are popular ones in Minnesota 
this fall. The .30-30s, .303s, .30-40s, etc., are in demand 
far in excess of all other arms for deer hunting in Min- 
nesota. This demand has been existing in the local 
sporting goods stores for more than three weeks past. 

One of the notable hunting parties to go out in Minne- 
sota this week was that of Consul E. H. Hobe, who had 
as his guest Baron Straale, Secretary of the Swedish ‘and 
Norwegian Legation at Washington. The party went 
into the Iron Range country, and will try to secure a 
moose. Among others on the special train were Gen. 
Brandt and Gen: Gjertsen, of the Governor’s staff; Presi- 
dent A. L. Alness, of the Scandinavian-American Bank, 
H. J. Boyesen and Dr, H. Sneve. 


Western Men in New Brunswick. 


Mr. Alfred Marshall, Mr. Harry Leé, and Mr. Nash. 
all of Chicago, are men who have been slated to take 
trips in New Brunswick this fall, though none of them 
has so far started for his trip. Mr. I. W. Morton, of 
St. Louis, and his daughter Alice were out with Henry 
Braithwaite and Tom Pringle on the Miramichi, and 
each got a good moose, the head of the young lady’s 
moose having a spread of 48 inches. This party saw 
30 caribou in one day. Henry and Mr, Irland left on 
Nov. 5 for a month on the Miramichi, well outfitted for a 
hard siege. Adam Moore, who will be remembered by 
everyone whe visited the Sportsmen’s Show here last 
winter, left for the Upsalquitch Lake country on Oct. 
24, with Mr. George P. Bishop, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Bishop had killed a caribou and the two were then 
looking for moose and bear. 

Mr. W. H: Allen, of Peniac, eRe had out three par- 
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good heads. All the guides of that country seem to agree 
that big game is as plentiful or more so than was ever 
known before. Allen has a special commission from the 
Government to kill two pairs of fine specimen moose for 
exhibition purposes. The exhibit which was here at the 
Chicago show has been sent to England. It is not alto- 
gether likely that the New Brunswick men will favor us 
again this winter, but they say that in the following year 
they may come to see us once more in case there should 
be a Sportsmen’s Show. 


Western Ducks. 


At last we have got a little cold weather. Snow fell 
for a few moments in South Chicago today and the tem- 
perature is low over a considerable area to the north of 
us. The main flight of ducks is now well below this 
place, on the marshes on the lower Illinois River country. 
This includes pretty much all the northern flight except 
the last flight of mallards, which ought to be along within 
the next few days if the cold weather holds above here. 

Very good shooting has been enjoyed at the Hennepin 
Duck Club and at the best of the preserved marshes 
near that point. The members believe that a spurt of 
mallards is about all there is left of the season for them 
now, but there are considerable numbers of birds hang- 
ing around in that neighborhood. _ i 

Swan Lake Club has had considerable fair shooting, 
several bags of a dozen to two dozen having been made. 

Tolleston Club, just at the southern edge of Chicago, 
has had as good sport as any shooting club of the city. 
Indeed, the numbers of ducks rafting off the lake front 
in Lake Michigan are greater now than have been known 
here for several years. A great deal of hammering of the 
birds is done at long range from the different city piers 
along thirty or forty miles of the lake front from Fort 
Sheridan to South Chicago. Once in a while a very 
decent bag is made in that way. A great many of 
these Lake Michigan ducks work across the sand dune 
country and drop in to feed on the Tolleston marsh. 
About the only shooting the Calumet Club has had has 
been upon these travelers passing between Lake Michi- 
gan and the Little Calumet marshes of the Tolleston 


Club. 
A Legal Duck Blind in Itlinots. 


A great deal of discussion arose today among members 
of a little gathering of sportsmen over the construction 
of the Illinois statute in regard to artificial blinds. The 
Game Laws in Brief says: “It shall further be unlawful 
at any time to kill any wild goose, brant or other water 
fowl, from any fixed or artificial ambush beyond a 
natural covering of reeds, canes, flags, wild rice, or other 
vegetation above the water of any lake, river, bay, inlet 
or other water course wholly within this State.” It was 
stated by one sportsman that State Game Commissioner 
A. J. Lovejoy had made a ruling that he would not per- 
mit the use of any artificlal blind whatever. Mr. Love- 
joy may perhaps be wrongly reported in this, and it is 
not stated herein that he has made any such ruling. This, 
however, left open the question as to what was the edge 
or limit of a natural covering of reeds, etc., above men- 
tioned. Some thought that a blind could be built only 
where the covering was thick enough to hide the boat. 
Others pointed out that no blind would there be neces- 
sary. Yet others, and these seem to have the best of the 
argument, since there hasbeen no test case so far as known 
to decide the matter, hold that if the shooter could find a 
single spear of bulrush, reed, cane, flag, wild rice or other 
vegetation, he could legally build his artificial blind at 
that point, provided that such vegetation was growing 
from the bottom, and projecting above the surface of the 
water. This gives the shooter pretty much all the liberty 
he needs in the artificial blind business. The law is not 
of severe consequence at many parts of Illinois except 
on Fox Lake, and it was probably put upon the statute 
books because of the open-water blinds which were 
destroying the duck shooting of Fox Lake. These blinds 
were made of burlaps, attached to poles, and the boats 
were anchored inside of practically a solid wind-proof 


blind. 
How to Make aj.Blind. 


By the way; if you want to know how to make a very 
good and practical blind, take a section of woven wire 
fence made of light wire, in a length a little more than 
double that of your boat. This woven wire can be rolled 
up and carried in a fairly compact bundle. It is heavy 
enough and stiff enough to stand up in the water. Place 
this around your boat, fastened by stakes, and then exe- 
cute your blind by weaving cane, rushes or grass into 
the meshes of this fencing. You had better ask Game 
Warden Lovejoy about the place where you set this blind, 
however, else you might get into trouble. 


Small Bores. 


Mr. Robert P. Allen. of the New Brunswick Guides’ 
Association, under date of Nov. 6, wrote as below: “I 
address you at the request of our mutual friend, 
Henry Braithwaite, who is anxious to enlist your ser- 
vices in promoting a cause which is very dear to his heart. 
He wants vou to have a whack at these small bore rifles 
which seem to be so popular with the sportsmen across 
the line. Henry declares that they are unsuitable for 
big game, and is prepared to cite cases wherein they have 
proved to be a dead failure. He has had three parties, 
consisting of six gentlemen and a lady, out so far this 
fall, and the casualties consist of three caribou killed and 
sixteen moose killed and wounded, as the war corre- 
spondents say. No less than eleven moose were hit by 
.30-40s and could not afterward be found. One was seen 
a few days later by a lumberman, dragging one hind leg 
behind it, and he made an unsuccessful effort to ham- 
string it with an axe. Henry claims that the .30-40 does 
not make hole enough in the moose’s anatomy, conse- 
quetly it does not leave a blood trail by which it can be 
successfully tracked. He is talking of agitating for a law 
to prohibit the use of small bores for big game, and wants 
you to discourage their nse. Henry thinks that the per- 
centage of eleven wounded moose to five dead ones is 
altogether too large, and that something will have to be 
done soon or the devil will be to pay.” 

The attitude of Henry and his friend, Mr. Irland, in 
regard to large bore guns is.a generally known one 
among the sportsmen of the East, Doubtless there is 
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much justice in the contention which they establish, but 
I fear there is nothing can stop the triumphant march 
of these wicked little small bore guns. Thé proportion 
of crippled game mentioned above is a large one, and it 
seems to me an unusually large one. No details are given 
as to the kinds of ammunition used. With solid jacketed 
bullets, of course everyone knows that is no test of the 
stopping qualities of the small bore rifle. Nor is the 
soft-nosed bullet, much superior as it is to the solid 
jacket, a perfect test of the arm. Sometimes the soft 
nose acts differently from what it does under other con- 
ditions. Probably the best of these bullets is the hollow 
point .30-40, which has during the past year been used 
by a few American sportsmen. 

“There is little reason to believe that we shall ever be 
able to do anything to stem the popularity of these small 
bore arms. For myself, I should not care to go back to 
the old .45-00 or even the .45-70. You may tell a hunter 
that these guns are dangerous, and indeed so they are, 
but you cannot wean him from that flat trajectory. A 
good English double rifle costs a pretty penny, and the 
average man when confronted with the price will not 
hesitate when shown the cheap and deadly American 
repeater. 

We shall for some time hear discordant reports re- 
garding the results with the .30-30 and .30-40, but the 
average of opinion seems to show that they are good 
guns when properly understood, properly loaded and 
properly aimed. 


Quail. 


The cold and windy weather of last week has made 
quail shooting much a matter of sprinting. The birds 
do not lie as well as they should to the dog, not having 
as yet become used to the first cold of fall weather. 
Presently they will begin to come in from the prairies 
and corn fields to the creek bottoms and timber. Hence 
we will probably see better shooting next week than there 
was last week. ; 

Among those who go out for quail this week are Mr. 
W. L. Wells, Mr. C. S. Dennis and Mr. George Walker, 
all of Chicago, who leave tonight for New Boston, IIL., 
for a hunt along the Mississippi River. They will prob- 
ably find ducks and they have advices that quail are 
abundant in that vicinity. 


Keep Your Hands Off The Muzzle, 


Mr. Jacob Bernardy, of Porterfield, Wisconsin, while 
hunting on the afternoon of November 1, stopped to 
rest and placed both hands over the muzzle of his shot 
gun, just as you will see the trap shooters do. “In 
some mysterious way,” says the account, “both barrels 
were discharged.” Both his hands were blown off. 


Buffalo Jones Still Alive. 


Nov. 16.~-C. J. Jones, or “Buffalo Jones,” was surely 
born to an unusual life. Among the extraordinary privi- 
leges accorded him by kind fortune has been that of twice 
reading his own obituary, at dates separated by seyeral 
years. When Jones was in the Barren Grounds country 
after musk ox, he was reported dead, the news coming 
to his people by long and devious route from the North. 
On Nov. 7 gad 8 of this year he was again reported to 
have departed this life, the newspapers of the country 
generally printing extended notices, and some of the 
Chicago papers playing up the news with a good story 
and portraits. It was with sorrow that I sent this news 
to the Forest AND STREAM, and with pleasure that I dis- 
covered it to be erroneous. The follawing dispatches 
addressed to the writer by Kansas newspapers yesterday 
will explain the origin of the mistake, which is this 
morning corrected by most of the Chicago newspapers. 
It will be observed, however, that the initials given do not 
tally in the two reports, so, after all, it remains somewhat 
uncertain just who is dead. 

Saturna, Kas., Nov. 15.—Buffalo Jones, whose death was re- 
»orted, was H. L. Jones, an early settler in this county, and not 
tuffalo Jones, of national fame.—Republican Journal. 

Troy, Kas., Nov. 15.—Salina Buffalo Jones is J. R. Jones, a local 
character, died Nov. 6; got his mame when in the Legislature; 
represented more buffalo than people. Buffalo Jones, the national 


character, is C. J. Jones, headquarters new in Topeka, Kas.—Troy 
(Kas.) Chief, 


I wired Buffalo Jones asking him if the report of his 
death was correct, but have no reply; hence I have ad- 
dressed him the following letter, which I think C. J. will 
accept as explanation: 

I see all the papers had you dead again last week, In common 
with the others, printed a very feeling obituary, which I take 
yleasure in inclosing you herewith, together with similar article 
om the Chicago Tribune. I am sorry that I did not have any 
portrait to run, as it would have made the matter more complete. 

You seem to be born to a long life, and I do not doubt you 
are destined to land something big before the final reckoning 
comes. Meantime, you had better look out for infringements on 
your title out in Kansas. It seems that the real Jones concerned 
is H. L. Jones, of Salina. Of course, you will understand that I 
do not claim this is such a very good obituary, but I will try to 
do better next time, 


At Hennepin Club. 


Messrs. J. V. Clarke, Lou Clarke, W. W. McFarland, 
Geo. Davis and one or two others, of this city, all left 
for Hennepin Club tonight. They ought to meet pretty 
good mallard shooting. 

By the way, some of these Hennepin men speak of the 
last flight of mallards as being the “long-billed mal- 
lards,” and sometimes speak of them as the “yellow- 
footed mallards.” They claim that these late birds are 
bigger than the early flight. So much for hunters’ 
natural history. No doubt there is some foundation for 
the notion of the late flight, though most of us are 
apt to believe the length of bill of the adult mallard is 
pretty much a fixture, and the feet of the average mallard 
an orange color. As to the latter, however, I imagine 
most hunters have seen mallards with red feet, not 
orange and not yellow. E. Hoves. 

Hartrorp Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 


To Alaska for One Caribou. 


Canon City, Colo., Nov. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I returned some time ago from Alaska, where 
I went to kill one bull caribou for my collection. I killed 
a fine big fellow fn the Kenai Mountains. I saw some 
others, but fired only at this ont, Got some good photos 
and may write you short article later, 

pee Daut, DeWerst, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
In Minnesota. 


The Deadly .30-30. 

So much has been said of late in connection~with the 
use of the far-reaching smokeless, small-caliber rifle in 
the woods that the gun stores are displaying. gaudily 
colored worsted head gear with the label attached, “Wear 
this and avoid the deadly .30-30 bullet.” 

While the small-bore smokeless is entirely out of place 
in the timber and thick undergrowth—unless one is hunt- 
ing the grizzly et id omne genus—yet all the maimings 
and killings of human beings should not be charged up to 
it. Any kind of a rifle, if held straight at a human being 
moving through the brush (but which the other fellow is 
sure is a deer), will kill, let it be an old flintlock or of 
up-to-date make. Therefore, to wear red, white and blue 
head gear is just as necessary to ward off the death- 
dealing-black-powder-propelled bullet as the one of smaller 
caliber. It is when the unseen man is killed that the 
smokeless rifle gets in its deadly work. The man a mile 
or more away who drops wounded in his tracks and with- 
out the satisfaction of even hearing the report of the 
rifle, is almost invariably the victim of the .30-30 rifle. 

The season for deer hunting opens to-day. I came down 
from the woods yesterday, where I had been on a business 
trip, and saw many parties “going in,’ and am pleased 
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coup de e with a hunting knife behind the shoulder, 
was not Roosevelt the sportsman truthful? And yet, had 


we not his San Juan Hill record in front of us for bravery 
and absolute fearlessness, would we not think when he 
recited his cougar hunt that he was a little enthusiastic? 
He relates his experiences in a matter of fact, natural and 
withal intensely interesting manner, and no man ques- 
tions or doubts the tales. 

But as a broad proposition, I say confound the hunter 
or fisherman who cannot tell a story without some en- 
thusiasm in it, for it would not be worth listening to 


otherwise. 
Fooling the Game Warden. 


Shipping game to market in Minnesota has become 
hazardous in the extreme. All sorts of expedients are 
resorted to in the way of containers. Coffins, milk cans, 
trunks, carpenter's tool chests, vegetable barrels with 
partridges and cabbages in carefully arranged layers and 
other packages too numerous to mention, have been used 
to carry the game safely to the cold storage house. 

The local gamé wardens on duty at the depots have 
made good records, and have done some work in the way 
of pulling birds out from strange and odd places. 

But in one case, as the story goes, the warden missed a 
trunk filled with ducks. It was up country. The local 
warden knew of.a trunk filled with mallards being made 
ready for shipment to St. Paul as baggage. He was at 
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to write that the old black powder rifles were in the 
ascendency. I saw many rainbow-hued mackinaw jackets 
and much resplendent head gear, in all of which there 
seemed to be much method. 

Well, the dual slaughter in this State commences to- 
day, and the list of human casualties will be duly reported 
in the daily press side by side with the record of deer 


slain. 
An Echo from Heron Lake. 


I talked with a friend who had tried to shoot ducks at 
Heron Lake when the gang, lately broken up by Gaine 
Executive Fullerton, was in control. So bold and grasp- 
ing were these market-hunters that over night the blinds 
of the visiting sportsmen were destroyed, boats sunk 
and decoys ruined. And while Heron Lake was one of 
the best spots in the State for canvasbacks and redheads. 
yet was it left severely alone. The two or three years of 
this drove the regular sportsmen frequenters of the lake 
away. But all this is ended now, and the State is richer 
in fines and guns and boats and tents and decoys by and 
through Fullerton’s nerve, pluck and attention to busi- 


ness. Heron Lake is again open to the legitimate sports- 
man. 


Do Fishetmen Lie? 

Well, I don’t know! I think when a fisherman tells a 
good story he may show an excess of enthusiasm, but I 
do not see why the same should be tortured by the listener 
or readers into a lie. 

How about the man who tells you about the 150 prairie 
chickens he has shot, all of which but six spoiled before 
he could get to the cars with them? The man who 
killed his deer that weighed 1,500 pounds, woods-dressed ? 

Let us call all this enthusiasm, and that being allowed 
then is it not a case of enthusiasm on the part of the 
hunter as well as the fisherman? Enthusiasm and men- 
dacity should not be confounded. I think if a drag net 
were thrown out and the contributors to the Forest AnD 
SrreAM were housed under One'tent with their feet under 
the festive board, one might be expected to grow en- 
thusiastic over one’s cigar. In fact, I could imagine*much 
enthusiasm passing round. One ‘man might get enthu- 
siastic on, snakes, on fish, another on quail, grouse 
and woodcock; and yet another on big game. en our 
Tock TeUS° tps antuttr OF& dogeittested chewing: biting 

‘into the ‘miduth of a dog-infested-clawing, biti 


the depot, and he saw the game-laden trunk duly checked. 
Noting the number of the check, he at once wired Mr. 
Fullerton: “Look out for trunk No. 7852, due depot 8:30 
to-morrow morning.” The man who owned the trunks 
could read the ticking of the telegraph instrument by 
ear, and read the message as the ticket seller and operator 
ticked it off. He looked at his own check and found it 
read 7852. He did some quick thinking. Looking at 
his watch, he said that he had thirty minutes before the 
train was due. Going across the street to the village 
store he bought a small and very cheap trunk and carried 
the same to the depot, getting a check for it. Watching 
his opportunity when the baggage master was busy else- 
where, he changed the checks upon the two trunks; and 
when the game-laden trunk passed the ordeal and when 
the trunk 7852 was inspected, instead of game, old papers 
and rubbish were found. Whether this recital is based on 
enthusiasm or cold facts I cannot say, but I give it as I 
got it. CHARLES CRISTADORA. 


A Wolf Hunt on Ski. 


WHEN traveling across the dreary fjelds of Norsk Fin- 
marken we one day came across sign of a wolf, and that 
evening by the camp fire one of our Lapps, a smart. 
active, young man of about thirty, described how on one 
occasion he and a companion succeeded in running down 
and killing two of the these beasts in midwinter.. As the 
Lapps are admittedly the most expert ski runners in 
northern Europe, and as even among them such a per- 
formance is looked upon as highly. creditable, a brief 
description may be of some interest. The men were in 
charge of a herd of some 1,800 reindeer pasturing on the 
inland wastes somewhere in the neighborhood of Kan- 
tokimo, and all had been going well. There was. plenty 
of snow and good fore (i. ¢., going); the wolves had 
done little or no damage, and the deer, being undisturbed 
by the .presence of these marauders, had given the mini- 
mum of trouble to the watchers: One day:in the middle 
of February, however, the latter, on approaching the herd 
on ‘one of their rounding-up visits, foutid: that the enemy 
had been there during the night; there was a lot of blood 
on the snow, several deer had beén killed and: others 
wounded, while the rest were. frightened and ‘scattered 
all over the place. The Lapps:had nothing in their —. 
sacks except some coffee beans, but they were five or 
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miles from their headquarters; time was of great value, . 
as after such a r as they had indulged in, the wolves 
would in all probability lie up shortly, and they deter- 
mined to chance it on this scanty provision. After fol- 
lowing the tracks fot some five miles at best pace, these 
led to a wooded hill which appeared worth investigating 
closely, and there, as a matter of fact, they found the 
place where the object of pursuit had taken his siesta, 
and from which their arrival had caused his abrupt de- 
parture. Encouraged by this, the two ski runners put on 
the steam, and after traversing five or six more miles they 
met the wolf returning on its own tracks. One man now 
went for the beast with his ski-stav, the other with an 
axe, but the former weapon broke, and they failed to stop 
it. After anothen severe run, however, they got close 
enough up to throw a lasso (suopunkin, as used for the 
reindeer) over the now exhausted brute, and dispatched 
it with the axe. 

Perspiring freely from their exertions, the hunters had 
now to protect themselves from thé effects of the cold 
by building a fire, but of fuel there was none on the spot, 
and in order to procure it they had to return to the wood 
where they had found the wolf, and on the way thither 
came across the track of a second. Darkness coming on, 
nothing further could be dene, so the two Lapps built 
themselves a good fire, cooked their frugal meal of coffee 
only, and spent the night in the open. At dawn the fol- 
lowing morning they took up the fresh spoor, and after 
following it for some ten miles, caught sight of the brute 
making for the protection of a wood. Before, however, 
it had time to reach this place of shelter the pursuers got 
up. Twice was the lasso thrown, but on each occasion 
the wolf bit it through with its teeth. One Lapp then 
tried to head it off, and so drive it toward him with 
the lasso, but the animal attacked, and both rolled over 
in the snow, the man cramming his broken ski-stavy down 
his assailant’s throat. His friend then came to the rescue 
with the lasso, and the coup de grace was dealt with the 
axe. The hunters then spent another night in the open, 
and next day performed the ldng journey back to where 
they had left their reindeer. With proper food this would 
have been a highly creditable exhibition of pluck and 
enducance, but supplied as tS were during the three 
days’ severe work with a littlé coffee only, it was a most 
meritorious one.—Snowfly in London Field. 


A Modest Nimrod. 


Cuartes HAttock sends us the following charac- 
teristic personal mention of a gentleman (native of 
Ohio) whose prowess is noteworthy: 

“Dr. Chase P. Ambler, Secretary of the Appalachian 
National Park Association, whose efficient propaganda 
work in its behalf is so commendably outlined by Prof. 
McGee, of the Washington Geographical Society, in the 
November issue of The World’s Work, is not only an 
earnest conservator of the forests, but a forest ranger of 
no mean abilities. His pursuit of big game extends 
from ocean to ocean. The hall, library, dining-room and 
study of his ample suburban residence in Asheville, North 
Carolina, are made attractive by trophies of moose from 
New Brunswick, alligators from Florida, mountain lions 
from Colorado, grizzlies from Wyoming, and numerous 
deer, antelope, dk. foxes, badgers, raccoons, and other 
lesser varmints from regions afar off and nearer home. 
But the most remarkable phase of it all is that none of 
this revery has been exploited in any publication that 
I know of; except that I called attention to it in a letter 
to the Forest AND STREAM which was written last 
August, after a visit to the doctor’s house, and for this 
he was inclined to take exception. Since that date the 
doctor has been on the warpath again, the results of 
which are partially summed up in the following extract 
from a letter just received. Although the quarry is 
notable, the hero vaunted not himself, and is not puffed 
up. He seems to make as little of his exploits as if he 
had shot a dog. ’ 

“*My trip to Colorado and Idaho (he writes) was cut 
short by the illness of my wife’s mother. I first went to 
Meeker, Colo., and from there to Marvin Lodge with 
John Goff. The hunting in that region with dogs was 
not good, for the reason that the weather was extremely 
dry. We saw thousands of deer, but were after mountain 
lion. The hunting being so poor there we left that part 
of the-country and went over into the Bear River sec- 
tion, where we had better success; from there we crossed 
west into Idaho, then followed south along the Idaho- 
Colorado line, coming out again at Newcastle, Colorado. 
I secured my lion along the State line, and also secured 
a very fine antelope and two deer.’ ” 


Long Island Duck Netting. 


New York City, Nov. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Knowing you are interested in the welfare of sportsmen 
in general and the destruction of waterfowl, I have writ- 
ten this letter in the hope that it will be published in 
your valuable paper, and in this way come before the 
proper authorities. 

It is against the destruction of vast numbers of wild 
ducks in Cainnecork Bay, Island, by men who claim 
to be sportsmen. There is a clique of men at Canoe Place 
who make a business of “netting” wild ducks, as I would 
call it. They stretch large nets in the bay, and when 
the ducks start to feed they are caught in the net and 
drowned. It is a known fact that as many as two hundred 
ducks have been caught in this manner in one day. 

A gentleman from this ae had occasion to go to 
Quogue duck shooting over Election day, and on the 
morning of Nov. 5 started out with his guide for a day’s 
shooting. _He was placed in a good position in what is 
called the East Bay, but as soon as the men from Canoe 
Place found he was in a position to some ‘game, one. of 
thent came out in-his boat and sailed around his battery all 
uently there was no shooting to be had 
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if this is impossible, will you kindly give the name of the 
proper person to go to, to have this wholesale slaughter 
stopped? Bases suit 
Is it a wonder our game birds are rapidly diminishing 
when such a thing is allowed to go on? Also the spring 
shooting of snipe, etc., on the meadows of Jamaica Bay. 
; E. Kine. 
[Netting ducks is forbidden by the law. We advise you 
to communicate with District Game Protector J. E. Over- 
ton, No. 1 Madison avenue, New York.] 


In the Old Home Fields. 


Macoms, IIl., Nov. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have just returned from the town of Orland, Hancock 
county, Maine, where I first saw the light of day. I 
went into a field which was a part of the old farm that 
my father once owned, about one mile from where I was 
born. It was just about light in the morning, and I 
thought I might find a deer there. I found the deer, but 
was not so fortunate as I was in 1856, when I shot two 
in this field by moonlight. This field contains about 
twelve acres, surrounded by a thick young growth of 
timber. I walked to the edge of the timber quietly, 
where I had a good view of the field and nothing could 
I see. After waiting a while I went into the middle of 
the field, where I found an apple tree filled with apples. 
The deer had been there through the night eating apples, 
and in a few minutes, in the edge of the timber, | heard 
an old buck blow his whistle; I just got a sight of his tail 
and off he went. I could hear him run for a half mile, 
striking his horns against the thick young trees. My 
disappointment was very great, as I had traveled some 
fifteen hunderd miles to my old home, and I thought I 
would return to the west with a fine buck. 

So the elapsing of forty-five years has not made much 
change in big game in Hancock county. A few days be- 
fore I arrived there a moose came within a mile of 
Masson’s Mills near my old home. The hunters got 
after him and ran him into the town of Bluehill. The 
last moose that was in this town was killed by Daniel 
Osgood one hundred years ago. I hear that two moose 
were seen near Dead River, in Hancock county. It 
looks as if the moose were coming out of the backwoods 
to the settlement. I shall try my luck in that section 
another year and hope for better success. 

. W. O. BLAISDELL. 


The Pennsylvania License Law. 


“One of our constables last week had $88.44 as his profit 
for one Sunday’s work in arresting violators of the game 
laws, and what he-did could be readily duplicated by other 
constables, if they were only willing to keep their eyes 
open and do a little hustling.” 

The speaker was Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, Secretary of the 
State Game Commission. 

“The game laws are being openly violated, not in iso- 
lated cases, but by the wholesale,” continued Dr. Kalbfus. 
“Game is being carried out of the State, and the non- 
resident gun tax is flagrantly, avoided. The act of 1899 
made all constables ex officio fire, game and fish wardens, 
They have the power to arrest without a warrant, to 
search a man’s baggage and person whenever they meet 
him, and have jurisdiction over the entire county. By the 
act of 1897, the constable received half of the fine im- 
posed. The act of 1899: has added to this perquisite $10 
extra for each successful prosecution of a game law 
violator. If the party is found guilty and does not pay 
any fine, but goes to jail, even in this case the constable 
would get the $10, and that is paid half by the county and 
half by the State. 

“The trouble is that these constables are afraid to do 
their duty, as in many cases they would have to arrest 
the very men who vote them into office. Some of the 
letters I receive from the constables are rather amusing. 
One of these worthies wrote: ‘I found a gentleman 
violating the gun tax law. When I spoke to him he 
became very indignant, in fact downright angry, so I 
decided that it was best to let him continue his shooting, 
and acted accordingly.’ ””—Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot. 


Ohio’s Queer Law. 

GERMANTOWN, O., Nov. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
i have never noticed anything from our.locality, so I send 
you this as a view of the situation in Ohio, as taken 
by a common hunter. The hunting season opened here 
Monday last, and with it the much-discussed and also 
cussed question of game protection. The season opened 
well; quail are more plentiful than at any time in the last 
ten years, and rabbits are on the increase. It is surprising 
the number of good bags that have been made, considering 
the increased number of hunters. On the first day there 
were over a dozen parties of four or more from our town 
who reported a bag of twenty or more quail and as many 
rabbits. And I almost forgot to mention one lovely fox 
squirrel! Don’t laugh; he was killed in season—that is, 
according to our law. I, for one, prefer squirrel hunting 
to any other; but it is a dead letter in this State. The 
writer in Forest AND STREAM who said the Ohio laws 
were a muss was wrong; they’re worse than a muss. It 
seems as though all other hunting has been sacrificed to 
protect the quail. The southward flight of ducks has com- 
menced. Whenever a duck appears in sight I grab my 
gun and climb up to the roof and pray for him to pass in 
range. The law won't allow me to shoot him on the creek, 
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The Vermont League. 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt., Nov. 14.~The annual meeting of 
the Vermont Fish and Game League was held at the 
Brooks House last evening, President John W. Titcomb 
presiding. The report of the treasurer showed a surplus 
of cver $1,000 on hand. ° 

The following officers were elected: President, John 
W. Titcomb, of St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Edward Brad- 
ley, of Swanton; Treasurer, Charles’ F. Lowe, of Morit- 
geht Vice-Presidents, F. L. Fish of Vere nnés; N, W. 

isk, of Isle La Motte; Edward. C. Smith, ree Albans 
W. S. Webb, of Shelburne; Redfield Proctor, of Proctor. 
J. J. Estey, of Brattleboro; O: E. Luce, of Stowe, Ex. 

Middlebury; W, 


ecutive Committee; [. M: Chapman, of 


E. Hawkes, of Bennington; I. R. Styles, of St. Johns- 
bury; F. H. Wells, of Burlington; P. H. Dale, of Island 
Pond; H: J. Hublee, of Montgomery; E. S. Fleury, of 
Isle'La Motte; H: G. Thomas, of Stowe; Horace W. 
Bailey, of Newbury; S. M. Brady, of Newport; Ira L. 
Allen, of Fair Haven; L. Bart Cross, of Montpelier; F. 
W. Childs, of Brattleboro; J. E. Pollard, of Chester. 

It was voted to set aside $500 of the surplus on hand 
as the nucleus of a fund to be used as a forest or game 
preservation or for such other purposes as may be 
deemed advisable. It was voted that the league entertain 
the North American Fish and Game Protective Associa-- 
tion at a banquet to be held in connection with their first 
annual meeting in Vermont in January. 

The question of admitting ladies to membership in the 
league which was laid on the table at a previous meeting, 
was voted down on motion of Mr. Chapman. 

The attendance was not as large as on some of the 
former meetings as there was no banquet, but it was one 
of the most interesting business meetings that the league 
has held. J lll 


Red Hats for Safety. 


Detroit, Nov. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will 
you kindly permit me to maké a suggestion which I think 
you in your good judgment will favor and will war- 
rant you supporting in your paper. That is, that all 
parties hunting will wear red hats. I believe without a 
doubt that in our State alone during the twenty days of 
deer hunting, when twelve to fifteen men are killed every 
year, 90 per cent. of them would have been saved if they 
had adopted the simple fashion. 

I have for some years insisted on parties shooting with 
me in bird season having red hats. It saved my life 
once from my companion, who is one of the most care- 
ful men I shoot with, just as he was shooting seeing my 
red hat a few feet away—not seeing me, as one’s hunting 
clothes resemble so closely nature in the woods at that 
time of year. 

I have just returned from Turtle Lake Deer Club, one 
of the best ones in America, and they do not allow a mem- 
ber to go out without a red hat. 

It is one of the most important things, to be in the 
game laws of each State, if it were possible, to compel 
every one to use.a red hat when hunting. If one who has 
not had occasion to notice how far a red hat can be seen 
in the thick popple, partridge shooting or deer hunting, 
will only try it once, he will never. allow any one to shoot 
with him without having one in the future. 

Arother example of a man being mistaken was in see- 
ing a deer and not shooting, when a few moments later 
he saw the horns of a deer, and then was convinced he 
was right, when, as he pulled up his gun to shoot, one 
of the party stepped out with a dead deer on his back. 
A red hat would have settled it at first glance. 

Cuartes A. RATHBONE. 


Massachusetts Game Notes. 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., Nov. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: We are on the last half of our gunning season. 
not much game or gunners here. It’s more fifle target 
shooting than the shotgun. Some go down in Maine and 
shoot a deer or two. Mr. W. W. Tillson just brought a 
big buck from Dead River camp. There has been very 
good duck shooting on our lakes; more mallards shot 
this year than I ever heard of before. It’s gerterally black 
and dusky duck, and the smaller species of scup duck 
and teal. Mr. Henry Eastic has just returned from a 
successful duck shoot at Merry-Meeting Bay, Me.; he is 
an old hand at this shooting, using live decoys of his own 
raising and training. 

More quail this fall than ever before, but they have 
mostly been small, half-grown birds any decent gunner 
would not be guilty of shooting at. Saw one pot-hunter 
who says he has shot eighty so far. I hope they will for- 
bid sale of quail as well as they have woodcock and 
grouse. I shot two woodcock Election day. We expect 
them to be all down south by this time. Haven’t seen 
any geese going along as yet. 

Mr. I. Newton Babbitt, of Dighton, Mass., is dead, 
aged seventy-one years. He was a gunner of the old 
school, and has probably shot more game and tramped 
more miles of woods in Bristol county than any other 
man. One by one they drop out, and their old pet gun is 
willed to their favorite relative and is hung up over the 
door as a relic of by-gone days. Peace to his ashes. 

Joun W. Bassitt. 


Indian Territory Quail. 


Cottonwoop Fatts, Kan., Nov. 16.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I am greatly surprised to read in your issue of 
this date, under heading of “Indian Territory Live Quail 
Export,” your editorial indicating a manner in which 
live quail can legally be shipped hei the Indian Terri- 
tory, as you have so long been the advocate of the preser- 
vation plank, “The sale of game shall be prohibited at all 
seasons.” It is not more than one year ago that I called 
your attention, in a letter, which you published, of a ship- 
ment of quail from Purcell, Indian Territory, to Pitts- 
burg, Pa., of six crates of about 2,000 quail, alive, with 
crates marked “Strictly for breeding purposes,” and the 
next issue of your paper contained a report of a banquet 
at Pittsburg where 1,200 plates were laid, and the first 
entree.on the menu was “Quail on toast,” and 1,200 quail 
were served. By the way, have you ever had any account 
of any club or preserve locating or liberating in western 
Pennsylvania the 2,000 and more quail in that one ship- 
ment to Pittsburg “strictly for breeding purposes”? I am 
glad that the Lacey law has been so construed that it stops 
this illegal shipment of quail “strictly for breeding pur- 
poses” to grace banqueting halls as “quail on toast,” and 
hope it will still be enforced in spite of your “plea in abate- 
ment,” Yours for game protection at all seasons of the 
year, W. F. RicHTmire. 


Rhode Island Sportsmen. 


Provipence, R. I., Noy. 18.—Foxes and raccoons are 
more. in_evidence than usual in the vicinity of Swansea 
and in East Providence, three of each having been shot 


thus early in the season. Two foxes were recently killed 
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in one day by Henry H. Chase, and the same number of 
raccoons were brought down from one tree. 

Duck shooting in the vicinity of North Pappoosesquaw 
Point, Narragansett Bay, is followed now a great deal. 
The ducks are beginning to come inshore from the bay, 
but not many of them have been shot so far. 

A prouder and merrier party of deer hunters never 
returned from the deer country than Elisha Buffington. 
his brothers, Ray and Paul, and George Young, of Swan- 
sea, who have been gunning in Flagstaff, Somerset coun- 
ty. Me., for a couple of weeks. Their headquarters were 
at the Ray Hill camp. Cliff Wing, a trusty guide, was 
the sportsmen’s companion, as in previous years. Seven 
deer were shot by them, as follows: Elisha Buffington, 
an eight-pointed buck, weighing 162 pounds; Roy Buffing- 
ton, an eight-pointed buck and a doe, weighing 174 and 
100 pounds, respectively, also a small buck; George 
Young, a six-pointed buck weighing 116 pounds. Four 
deer were brought home by the party. A dozen or more 
partridges were also shot, but according to the law these 
could not be taken from the State. W. H. M. 


In New Jersey. 


Newton, N. J., Nov. 18.—We are now enjoying one of 
the most successful shooting seasons we have had in 
some time. Of quail there age many fine flocks of full- 
grown birds. Rabbits are plentiful. The woodcock flight 
this fall has been good, and the birds were ali large and 
fat. We have a few English grouse up here in Sussex, 
and I was fortunate enough to flush a flock of six on Nov. 
1, killing one. They are not a very satisfactory bird to 
hunt; those I flushed would not lay to the dog, who fol- 
lowed them the whole breadth of a large stubble field, and 
finally flushed when they came to a stone fence; they also 
make very long flights. The bird resembles a, quail in 
many points, being about the size of a small ruffed grouse. 
Many of our local and city sportsmen are making fine 
bags daily. Among our most successful local sportsmen 
are A. B. Brickner, Lewis Morford, Theo. Morford, O. 
Westbrook, W. W. Woodward, Jr., Jas. E. Baldwin, R. 
Foster and O. Simpson. Jas. Batpwin, Jr. 


The Blooming Grove Park Case. 


HarrispurG, Pa., Nov. 14.—Cases alleging violation of 
the Lacey National Game Law, which forbids game to be 
shipped out of the State unless properly labeled, brought 
six New York and New Jersey sportsmen, members of the 
Blooming Grove Park Association, of Pike county, before 
the United States District Court Grand Jury yesterday, 
and true bills were found against them. They will be 
tried at the March term of the Federal Court in Scranton, 
and from every indication there is to be a national fight 
and a thorough test made of the law. Former Auditor 
General Gregg and former Attorney General Kirkpatrick 
are attorneys for the defendants. 


Long Island Deer. 

Tue four days of Long Island deer hunting this season 
yielded a normal quota of heads and haunches. The 
youngest hunter to score a success was the fourteen-year- 
old son of Dr. Robinson, of Sayville, who had the luck 
and the nerve to bring down a big buck, and there was 
not a prouder and happier boy on Long Island. As illus- 
trating the good fortune of some favored hunters, it is 


told that a bayman got one deer in the morning and a sec- 
ond one in the afternoon. 


Sea and Fiver Fishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp Stream. 


Can the Sea be Fished Out? 


From the Nineteenth Century. 











Is the harvest of the sea ever likely to be exhausted? 
This question has frequently been asked, especially since 
steam has so greatly increased man’s power, not only 
of getting in the harvest, but of distributing it rapidly 
to places far away from the coasts. Steam has opened 
up fresh mines of fish food, and created fresh markets for 
it. 

The London papers of the 6th of April last published 
a note to this effect: 


EASTER FISH—A RECORD. 


The fish supply sent from Grimsby on Wednesday for Easter 
surpasses all previous records, the supply of fresh cod and halibut 
being unprecedented. One railway alone, the Great Central, sent 
331 trucks, made up into several special trains. 


This was only a fraction of the supply sent to London, 

and London is only one of thousands of places to which 
supplies were sent and are sent continually. How long 
will the sea be able to supply this great demand is a ques- 
tion which directly or indirectly affects everybody, inas- 
much as any increase or diminution of one kind of food 
must affect the price of other kinds. 
_ Until very recently it has generally been supposed that, 
immense as is the amount of fish life existing in the sea. 
there is a certain maximum beyond which Nature cannot 
gO, a certain balance on which man can draw which she 
places to his credit on certain banks, limited. both in 
number and extent. To make an overdraft on Nature’s 
fish supply has long been considered by many well quali- 
fied to judge as not only possible but probable; they say, 
and there has been hitherto little but conjecture to contra- 
dict them, that as compared with its extent the ocean 
is a desert, a Sahara with a few oases on which alone 
fish life is possible. Further, they say that these oases 
are not only limited in extent, but also in their capability 
for supporting fish life, and that they are at the mercy 
of man, because they are confined to the comparatively 
shallow waters near the coasts on which he lives. 

That some kinds of sea fish, especially flat fish, can be 
practically exterminated in certain localities is proved by 
the fact that in many of the in-shore fisheries round our 
coasts it no longer pays to fish for them; and because 


they have been destroyed and the fishermen have year 
by year to-go farther afield, or rather afloat, in the pur- 
suit of them, it has been argued, on the ex pede Herculem 
basis, that eventually the limit of the fishing grounds and 
of the supply of fish will be reached. Ep 

Not many years ago the lobster and crab fisheries on 
the East Anglian coasts were seriously threatened through 
over-fishing, and Sir’ Edward Birkbeck, to whom our sea 
fisheries generally owe so much for wise legislation in 
their interests, got an Act of Parliament passed for 
restricting and regulating the fishery. But what man 
does in the way of destroying a fishery is child’s play 
as compared with Nature’s work in that direction. 
Within the last year or two a countless octopus army 
has advanced along the northern coasts of France, and, 
for a time at any rate,-absolutely destroyed the crab and 
lobster fisheries; lately we have heard of them on our 
own southwest coast. Some years ago the menhaden 
fishery of the South-Atlantic coast of the United States 
was almost destroyed by some submarine disturbance— 
for some time ships sailed through a sea of dead fish. 
But not all were destroyed, and Nature is refilling the 
void she had created. 

Some years ago a strange thing was witnessed on the 
most northerly coast of Scotland. For days a vast army 
of emaciated codfish, helpless, exhausted, drifted past 
with the current; one could only conjecture the reason 
for this pitiful procession. Had the fish been driven 
away from their usual feeding-grounds by the attacks of 
dog-fish or sharks or other sea pirates, or were they 
simply poor neighbors crowded out? 

Only of very recent years has the subject of marine 
biology* been studied on any systematized plan, and with 
any definite object; but now that the North Sea has 
been mapped out for observation by an International 
committee of biologists representing the nations inter- 
ested in its fisheries, British, German, Dutch, Scandi- 
naviani, etc., it is certain that we shall learn many things 
we did not know, and have to unlearn many things which 
we thought we knew to be facts, but which have proved 
to be fallacies. ) 

It would be difficult, for instance, to over-estimate the 
value of the discoveries made last summer by the Nor- 
wegian Marine Biological Expedition in the steamer 
Michael Sars, under the direction of Dr. Hjort, a most 


. interesting account of which has recently been published 


by another Norwegian biologist, Dr. Knut Dahl. Dr. 
Dahl reminds us that as far back as history extends there 
have been accounts of great fluctuations in the results 
from the Norwegian fisheries. In the time of the sons 
of Eric, the people almost perished of starvation owing 
to a total failure of the fisheries; they even sold their 
weapons to get food. The fisheries of Norway have 
always been subject to uncertainty, one season bringing 
a glut of fish to the coasts and the next perhaps a dearth 
of them. But never have the fisheries been worked so 
systematically and extensively as in recent times, and 
never has the sea furnished such a large proportion of 
human food as at present, and never have the complaints 
that the sea would be fished out been so loud as of late. 

It is curious that this cry of the fisheries being 
destroyed and the sea fished out should be loudest at a 
period when the sea is giving us far greater supplies of 
fish than ever man has had from it before. There must 
be some ground for this persistent protest which is heard 
—last year in England, this year in Germany or Scandi- 
navia, and presently we shall hear it again here. It is 
like the warning we in this country hear from time to 
time of the possibility of war bringing famine to our 
shores in place of foreign-grown bread. Never were 
bread and meat and fish and food of all kinds so cheap 
and plentiful as at present. 

According to Dr. Dahl the reason for the fear of ex- 
haustion of the sea fisheries rests on incorrect theories, 
due chiefly to the results of scientific investigations of 
the last forty years. Much the most important result in 
connection with this subject was the discovery, during 
the present generation, that most of our sea-food fish 
produce an enormous number of eggs, several millions, 
and that these eggs after being laid ascend through the 
water, the milt of the male fish ascending with them and 
fertilizing them, and that they develop while floating just 
under the surface of the sea. When hatched the young 
fish is carried about for a time hither and thither by the 
currents until it comes near the coast, when it seeks the 
bottom, and gradually as it grows older wanders out into 
the depths. For this reason it was said that the young 
brood of the food-fishes was never to be met with else- 
where than in the immediate neighborhood of the coast, 
where the nets of the trawlers sweep it up and destroy 
it wholesale. 

Remembering, then, on the one hand that the mother 
fish produced an endless number of eggs, and on the 
other that a great proportion of these eggs is swept by 
the currents so far from land that the delicate brood when 
hatched would have no chance of getting near any coast, 
it was suppesed that Nature’s object was that only 4 
limited number of eggs should survive. The principle of 
reproduction must require these millions of eggs being 
spread over the surface of the sea—the greater part driven 
out into the sea to be destroyed, the smaller number 
which remained near the coasts to grow to be decimated 
by enemies and to suffice finally to replace their parents 
in the ordinary course of Nature. 

The aim of Nature in this fish reproduction was only, 
it was supposed, to make good the loss, and this was 
so from the beginning. According to this view, there 
existed a fixed relation or proportion between the num- 
bers of each species, and reproduction only sufficed to 
maintain the balance between them. So soon as a new 
factor appeared, causing increased diminution in the 
numbers of a species, then the balance would be destroyed 
and could not, without artificial help, be set right again. 

The whole theory may be set out thus: 

a is the stock of fish with its chances of reproduction. 

6 is the amount caught by man and the destroyed 
chances of reproduction of the fish caught. : 

But, as Dr. Dahl points out, if this view was correct, 
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the final result of abstracting 5 from a would long ago 
have been 0. “No, not yet; but it will come!” we are 
told. And in the meantime the fisheries exist, and have 


-always existed, and never before were such quantifies 


of fish caught as now. 

The untenable nature of the theory referred to has led 
several investigators, as a result of their investigations 
into marine economics, to adopt widely different views 
and conclusions. In Great Britain Professor William C. 
McIntosh, the leading British marine biologist, has 
strongly supported the view that the resources of the sea 
are practically inexhaustible; and in Norway Dr. Hjort 
and Dr. Dahl are stout apostles of the more hopeful 
prospect as regards our sea-food supply, and have 
demonstrated that a dearth of fish in some waters arises 
from the brood being carried away from them by cur- 
rents, but that the great mass of brood on the coasts, 
and the great multitudes of fish which periodically visit 
them, point to anything but to a general dearth of fish in 
the sea. They could not, it is true, until recently, give 
any direct proof of the riches of the sea, as a vessel and 
means for investigating the open sea were wanting; but 
last summer, in the newly built fishing steamer Michael 
Sars, they were able to carry out experiments in the 
Norwegian seas and the Skager Rack, and to make what, 
in the opinion of Dr. Dahl, belongs to the most important 
zoological discoveries of the nineteenth century, and 
which justifies the hope that we are within measurable 
distance of the solution of many vexed questions in con- 
nection with our fisheries. 


An Undreamt-of Discovery. 


Undoubtedly the most important result of Dr. Hjort’s 
researches was that he found the brood (fry) of all our 
round food-fishes in immeasurable quantities, not dead, 
as it ought.to be in theory, but alive, and spread over 
the whole Norwegian sea and the Skager Rack. No one 
had the least idea that this was the case. That the young 
of cod, haddock, coal-fish and whiting could live out in 
the open sea would have been considered impossible a 
year ago. It was thought that they were only to be 
found quite in-shore near the coasts, as that was the 
only place where they had been found. 

Dr. Hjort’s discovery shows that there are many mil- 
lion times more young fish’in the sea than man had any 
idea of, and the theory that the young brood carried ou‘ 
to sea perished is proved to be a fable. Nature is shown 
in her true light, not as the unnatural step-mother 
destroying all but a favored few of the brood of our food- 
fishes, but as designing that as great a number as possible 
should come to maturity. We now know that the rear- 
ing grounds of the young fry are not restricted to certain 
limited areas near coasts, but extend to the open sea 
itself. We may well exclaim with Spenser— 


Oh! what an endless work has he in hand 

Who'd count the sea’s abundant progeny, 

Whose fruitful seed far passeth that on land, 

And also theirs that roam in th’ azure sky, 

So fertile be the floods in generation, 

So vast their numbers, and so numberless their nation. 


In view of this discovery, as Dr. Dahl says, all former 
speculations as to the exhaustibility of our sea fish supply 
fall to the ground. $ 

But it was not only fish brood or fry that Dr. Hjort 
found in his investigations of the North Sea. He made 
the further remarkable discovery that away out in the 
open sea, where it was several thousands of metres in 
depth, he found fish, as it were, in layers or ocean strata. 
Some required a line as long as the Monument to reach 
down to them, others were in still lower depths which 
would submerge St. Paul’s and the Monument cn top, 
and with many thousand ieet of water below them. 
There, in these still and dark and hitherto supposed 
barren regions of the sea, he caught great cod and had- 
dock and coal-fish, sometimes in quantities. The im- 
portance of this discovery is that it proves that not only 
fish brood, but mature fish, also, exist out in the ocean, 
and that what have been looked upon as typical “ground 
fish” and “local” sorts are to be found at other places, 
as well as near the coasts. Not of least significance is 
the finding of cod in the deep places of the sea, as in this 
discovery we have the key to solve the mystery as to 
where the cod abides when he withdraws from the coasts. 
In the great cod fisheries off the coast of Newfoundland 
the fishermen find the fish at the commencement of the 
season in April in the shallow water near shore, and use 
lines of thirty or forty feet, increasing the depth as they 
find the fish receding, until they have to fish at over two 
hundred feet for them in December. 

It was-formerly supposed that the killing of a cod in 
roe meant the destruction of more than two million 
potential codfish. Now, as Dr. Dahl says, it merely 
looks like improving the life-chances of the progeny of 
another cod. Formerly it was considered that the fish 
production of the sea was a fixed quantity, which was 
being continually decreased by man’s inroads on it. Now 
it would appear to be an organism on which the attacks 
of man can make no real impression. It seems probable. 
indeed, that in every second, every minute, and every 
day more fish is produced in the sea than all humanity 
combined could devour in the same time. 

Who knows? At any rate, the marine biological in- 
vestigators of the new century need have no fear that 
the ocean will not continue at least to provide them food 
for reflection. The more success they have like the dis- 
covery which Dr. Dahl has described (which applies 
more or less to the whole of the seas of the world), the 
more will governments, and let us hope ours among them, 
be inclined to encourage and support their efforts by 
substantial “grants in aid.” It is a disgrace to our nation. 
depending so entirely as we do upon the sea for our 
existence, that we do less than almost any nation to en- 
courage and support our fisheries, both inland and sea.* 

Apart from the question of national defence—for our 
fishing fleets afford the finest seonettins -poaned for our 

ting fleet—no one who knows the 

nited States of America derive from the great National 

State Fisheries Departments but must regret that 


United Kingdom does practically nothing in this way 


*A of the Pall Mall Gazette « writing 
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beyond providing a gunboat or two for police duty. I 
do not believe in “‘grandmotherly ' legislation,” but in-a 
wise national development of our natural resources; such 
a policy, in fact, as has placed America first among the 
nations. R. B. Marston. 


A Reminiscence of Willewemoc Lake 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In looking back ove> my trouting trips of thirty or 
forty years I am often reminded of some occurrences 
which after the lapse of many years strike me as rather 
comical, although I did not so regard them at the time— 
“a6. know of none more so than a trip I took about 
1869. 

At the request of a mutual friend I had invited the 
Rev. Dr. E , a minister then living in Brooklyn. 
to join me in a two weeks’ trip to the Rondout and Wil- 
a Lake, and we took our trip in the month of 
une. 

We arrived at: David B, Smith’s on Saturday, and on 
Monday,- leaving the rest of our party behind, we started 
for the lake, which was full of large trout. After travel- 
ing some twenty miles we dismissed our team, and with 
our packs on our backs followed a trail two miles to the 
lake where a man whom I had engaged was waiting to 
serve and care for us. 

Our accommodations were ample, but quite crude; our 
sheiter consisted of a shanty made from hemlock bark 
some ten feet long by eight feet deep, which was open 
to the west, but with a profusion of hemlock boughs for 
our bed and a large camp fire in front, we had a most 
charming home and spent a most delightful week. 

On the way some one asked the Doctor if he would 
not preach on the next Sunday, but he declined on the 
ground that he was not well and needed absolute rest. 

The Doctor had.brought with him a copy of the 
Bampton Lectures just issued, which I tried to master, 
but I soon found myself suffering from an acute attack 
of theological dyspepsia, and resigned the book to him. 

On Sunday morning the Doctor, after an early break- 
fast, was quietly resting in our shanty with his Bampton 
Lectures in his hand, while our man of all work had 
gone off to look for a bee tree, when I heard a man on 
horseback coming around the edge of the lake. 

Presently he drew up in front of us, and after hitch- 
ing his horse, said to the Doctor:. “I have come for you 
according to your agreement to preach for us to-day.” 

“IT have made no agreement to preach to-day.” 

“But the people in the neighborhood all understand 
that you will.” 

“How far from here is the church?” 

“About two miles, and when I left, about eight o’clock 
this morning, the people were all flocking to it.” 

“But how could I get there?” 

“You could ride my horse.” 

“But your horse is very small, and then you have no 
saddle, and I weigh 250 pounds.” 

“But there is a sheepskin on his back; I think the 
horse could stand it if you could.” 

“I am very sorry to decline to go, but if I should do 
so it might cost me my health, perhaps my life.” 

Just then the man remarked that he must go to the 
spring behind the shanty for a drink, as he was very 
dry, and on coming back said to the Doctor that after 
thinking the matter over he felt that he was right, and 
that he would hurry back and scatter‘the people who 
were coming to hear him—and in a few minutes he had 
disappeared in the woods. 

After the man had gone the Doctor said: “It is very 
strange that anyone should expect me to preach to-day.” 
To which I replied: 

“No one has expected you to preach.” 

“But he said that the people were flocking to the 
church when he left.” 

“Do you think the people would flock to a church at 
8 o'clock for 11 o’clock services?” 

“Where is this church?” : 

“There is no church within six or eight miles.” 

“But how about his neighbors?” 

“He has no neighbors. He lives in the woods and the 
nearest resident is fully a mile away.” . 

“Do you mean to say that this man was guilty of willful 
prevarication?” s 

“It is all a lie, Doctor—all a lie.” 

“What did he come out for, then?” 

“Simply for a drink of whiskey, that was all—I met 
him at the spring.” ES Vac. 

Pounnxeersie, N. Y , Nov 1%. 











More About the Lake Trout. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ebay 

In the last paragraph of an article in Forest AND 
STREAM of Nov. 9, page 370, in defining the distribution 
of “The Lake Trout,” you include “Henry Lake, Idafio.” 
This is an error, as the lake trout does not exist in 
Henry’s Lake, nor elsewhere in Idaho, so far as known; 
neither does Bulletins 16 or 47, United States National 
Museum, include Idaho as its habitat, but both mention 
Montana, which is correct. I am aware that in one of the 
Bulletins of the United States Fish Commission, though 
I cannot put my finger on it at this writing,.the lake 
trout is said to inhabit Henry’s Lake, Idaho. The error 
occurred in this way: A number of years ago Mr. J. 
Sherwood and Mr. Sawtelle, of Henry’s Lake. took 
some trout in Elk Lake, Montana. twenty miles distant, 
and on the other side of the Continental Divide, which 
were new to them. They sent some specimens to the 
Smithsonian Institution for identification, and which 
were pronounced lake or Mackinaw trout (S. namay- 
cush). 1 presume the gentlemen referred to did not 
specify the waters from which they were taken, and the 
presumption was that they came from the postoffice from 
which they were forwarded—Henry’s Lake, Idaho. I 
am quite familiar with both lakes, as we have auxiliary 
stations for collecting s near each of them. I have 
seen fine specimens of Lake Trout from Elk Lake, 
which also contains grayling, but neither species in- 
habits Henry's Lake, which is, moreover, quite shallow, 
while Elk Lake is a very deep mountain lake. 

. James A. HENSHALL, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Wisconsin Twenty Pounds Law. 


. Relative to an item in last week’s Forest AND STREAM, 
stating that wardens have in some instances made what 
seemed to be unwarranted seizures of fish belcnging to 
Chicago anglers en route through Milwaukee, Mr. T. A. 
Buckstaff, of Oshkosh, Wis., has the following to say, 
which is worth the attention of all Chicago anglers who 
have been subjected to what they considered impositions 
or injustice at the hands of Wisconsin wardens: 
- “I was a member of the Wisconsin Legislature in ’95, 
and was responsible for putting into the law the ‘twenty 
pounds or two fish’ clause. I was very much interested in 
protecting our waters from net fishing and one way to do 
it was to prohibit the shipping of fish out of the State. 
The bill was first drawn to limit the shipments to twenty 
pounds, but a letter from a keeper of a fishing resort in 
the northern part of the State led me to add the ‘two 
fish’ clause. He wrote: ‘Non-residents often catch sev- 
eral muscallunge that weigh 25 to 35 pounds each, and, of 
course, are anxious to take them home. It costs them 
about two dollars for.every pound of such fish they catch, 
and we get the two dollars.’ 

“If such shipments of two fish are bemg seized by our 
State wardens they misinterpret the intention of the law. 

“Geo. A. BuckstTAarFF.” 


How to Use Fly Dope. 


Dr. Herbert Kent Porter has made one of those little 
discoveries which every fellow would have made for 
himself in just about fifteen minutes more. He describes 
it as below, and his tip is worth remembering. 

“Concerning fly dope, that I believe you recommended 
in ForESt AND STREAM a goodly number of moons back, 
I have hit on a scheme that adds to its efficiency and 
convenience—a scheme so simple that I wonder at my 
having so long used the usual wasteful and clumsy method 
of bathing in it. I think a great deal of my dope, but am 
teady to confess that it is not the most satisfactory toilet 
lotion. I find that by carrying my immediate supply in a 
bicycle screw-top oil can I can easily add a fresh coating 
whenever needed, and it is about bug proof when fresh. 
It also cuts down my supply necessary for trips about 
three-fourths. Perhaps you can help some of the blunder- 
ing ‘outer.’ But I think the trick must have occurred to 
hundreds before, it is so simple and self-evident.” 


E. Houcu. 





Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, II). 


Sawdust in the Tobique and Maine Streams. 


From time to time comments from sportsmen have ap- 
peared in your journal relative to the throwing of saw- 
dust into salmon and trout streams, and I was surprised 
to find on a trip through Maine and New Brunswick, 
this year, such notorious violations of the law in this 
respect, particularly at Plaster Rock, on the Tobique 
River, where there is a sawmill, and along some of the 
smaller streams emptying into the St. John River. Also 
along some of the streams in Maine sawdust was noticed 
floating on the water. It is a wonder that the Tobique 
Salmon Club does not make a vigorous protest against 
the state of affairs at Plaster Rock. 


CAMPER OuT. 


Rhode Island Trout Distribution. 


Provipence, R. I., Nov. 17—The close season on 
lobsters went into effect on Friday last, and from Nov. 
15 until April 15, the breeding season, it is a violation of 
the law to catch, sell, eat or even have in one’s possession 
any lobsters. The effect of the law is to take them out 
of the market entirely between those dates. 

During the season just past, Fish Commissioner Will- 
iam H. Boardman has distributed more than 5.000 young 
trout in brooks where it was deemed best in various parts 
of the outlying districts. He has now another thousand to 
distribute, and if any person knows of any brook where 
they are wanted, Mr. Boardman will be pleased to accede 
to his wishes in the distribution. W. H. M. 





Free Fishing in New Jersey. 


Sussex county, N. J., voted the other day, and sus- 
tained by a majority of 1,000 the Roe bill to make possi- 
ble access by the public, for fishing purposes. to tHe fol- 
lowing lakes situate in Sussex county: Swartswood, 
area, 505 acres; Culver’s Lake, 486 acres; Long Pond 
(Owassa), 209; Puder’s, 117; Losee, 137; Morris Lake, 
136; Reservoirs, Stanhope, 339; Cranberry, 154; Waway- 
anda, 240. 


“In the early days a British admiral by the name of 
Coffin, who was born in Nantucket, in returning to 
America told a fellow voyager that’ when he got to 
Nantucket he would show him lobsters a yard long. 
Well, the admiral’s friend questioned it, and they made a 
wager. When they reached Nantucket he could not pro- 
duce any lobsters of the required length, so he furnishes 
himself with affidavits made by many fishermen that when 
they and the admiral were boys the lobsters in Nantucket 
were a yard long, and on the faith of those affidavits the 
admiral claimed the bet. Naturally it had to be referred 
to arbitration, and the verdict of the arbitrators was, 
— are not lobsters.’”—A New York Campaign 

tory. 












REPORT YOUR LUCK 
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Che Kennel. 


Fixtures, 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Nov. 27-30.—Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Dog Show Associa- 
tion’s third annual show. 


Dec. 15.—New York, N. Y.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of 
America’s inaugural dog show. 


1902. 
Feb. 4-6.—Providence, R. I.—Rhode Island Kennel Club’s annual 
show. George D. Miller, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov, 20.—Manor, L, I.—Pointer Club of America’s annual field 
trials. R. E. Westlake, Sec’y. 3 

Nov. 23.—Newton . C.—Eastern Field Trial Club’s_ twenty- 
third annual trials. 5. C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 

Nov. 25.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s fifth 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. : A 3 } 

Nov. —.—Paris, Mo.—Interstate ean Field Trial As- 
sociation’s inaugural trials follow M. F. T. A. trials. ea nt 

Dec. 2.—Glasgow, Mo.—Western Field Trial Association’s in- 
augural trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y. : : tol 

Dec. 4-7.—American Pointer Championship Field Trial Asso- 
ciation’s inaugural trials. Robert L. Dall, onc: 

Dec, 11.—Glasgow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trial Club’s second 
annual trials. Dr. F. W. Samuels, Sec’y. 


For Dog Protection. 


Mr. W. G. L. Tucker, former Secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Dogs, is now engaged in business 
in Duluth, Minn., and is already energetically engaged 
in promoting the welfare and advancement of man’s 
best friend by taking the initiative in forming a new 
society. On this point the News-Tribune, of Duluth, 
states that “The object of the proposed society is the 
pratection of dogs and the fostering of an interest in 
their breeding, by an annual bench show to be held alter- 
nately at Duluth and West Superior, and Mr. Tucker 
thinks the organization ought to be a success. Mr. 
Tucker said: 

“*The object of the projected society is primarily pro- 
tection for dog owners. In this State dogs are personal 
property, and taxed as such. But if a dog is stolen the 
police make no particular effort to find the thief, and the 
matter is regarded a good deal in the light of a joke. 
With all other property it is different. If thieves take a 
horse valued at $1o-they are hunted down and generally 
get a term in prison. A dog may be five times as valu- 
able, but people seem to think that it is no crime to 
steal him. 

“*The society should give no reward for the return of 
the dog, but should offer a reward for the detection of the 
thief or person concealing the stolen animal. This policy 
was fornd most satisfactory by the old society. 

“*With such a society in working condition it is next 
to impossible to steal a dog, and keep him concealed. 
The dog diagram, first used by the old society, when 
intelligently employed, is an almost certain tracer. The 
markings on the stolen dog are inserted in the diagram 
sent broadcast to the members of the society and the 
police, who are thus furnished with a picture of the 
animal. This, together with the name he responds to 
and his height and weight, make identification very easy. 
In the formation of such an organization one of the 
principal things is to secure a good attorney as a mem- 
ber, one who will prosecute dog thieves to the full limit 
of the law. There are no doubt many such lawyers in this 
city and Superior, men who love a rod and a gun, and 
admire a good dog, who will employ their best efforts 
for the animal’s protection. 

* ‘Along with the annual bench show there might be 
annual field trials, but this is a detail which can be dis- 
cussed later. The society should be distinctly social in 
its scope and no profit whatever should be derived from 
it. The meetings would bring together a large number 
of gentlemen, lovers of animals and outdoor life, and at 
each meeting the good and bad points of a given breed 
of dogs could be discussed. This would result in great 
improvement of the canine pets in the two cities. 

“*T hope to see the organization successfully formed, 
as I believe it is a good deal of a necessity, and will be 
of great benefit to dog owners in Duluth and 
Superior.’ ” 


Points and Flushes. 


The second annual event of the Pointer Club of Amer- 
ica, held at Manor, L. I., last week, produced something 
sensational in the way of a winner, the latter described as 
a “yellow unknown,’ owned by Mr. F. E. Norton, of 
Patchogue, L. I. Mr. W. Ferguson’s Frederica won 
second, Mr. C. Carter’s Fred C. won third. It was stated 
that the contestants were al! anxious to learn the win 
ner’s pedigree, with a view to obtaining some of his kin, 
but they may overlook the fact that good ficld perform 
ance is largely the result of actual field work, in which 
the matter of pedigree may have but inciden‘al value. 





The winners at the trials of the Ohio Field Trials Club, 
whose trials were held at Washington Court House, Ohio, 
are as follows: Members’ Derby—1st, H. L. Brown’s 
Jingo Osceola; 2d, C. W. Tway’s Count Oakley; 3d, F. R. 
Murphy’s Czar; 4th, W. H. Stambough’s Mr. Jim. Mem- 
bers’ All Age Stake—ist, C. W. Tway’s Rip Tick; 2d, C. 
B. Wolfe’s Queen Mab; 3d, H. L. Brown’s Duchess of 
Honor Bright; 4th. Dr. D. W. Boone’s Paul Boone. 
Open Derby—tst, H. J. Hoover’s Mars Ben; 2d, Stock- 
dale Kennels’ Cuba, Jr.; 3d, O’Connell & Erwin’s Col. 
Spot; 4th, Mendina Co. Kennels’ Miss Wickliffe. Open 
All Age Stake—tst, C. B. Wolfe’s Queen Mab; 2d, W. H. 
Dillman’s Glen of Noble; 34, C. W. Tway’s Rip Tick; 
4th, equal, L. Stuchmer’s Count Whitestone and J. A. 
Morton’s King Cyrano. 





The Michigan Field Trial Club’s trials, held on Nov. 
5, resulted as folows: Derby—1st, C. M. Greenway’s set- 
ter Count Holmes; 2d, Reynold & Perkins’ setter Korin 
Noble; 3d, L. Hilsendegen’s Little Cassino. All Age 
Stake—1st, Clugstone & Monroe’s setter King B.; 2d, C. 
E. Sisson’s Petrel’s Count; 3d, divided, F. Holmes’ Hon- 
est Monk and Clugstone & Monroe’s Tony’s Count. 


A correspondent writes, says the London Field, that he 
has been aware that dogs dread the dark, ever since his 
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early days when, as a member of the committee of a 
certain dog show, his share in the management consisted 
in sitting up at night to see that the ordinary watchman 
did not slumber at his post. There were dogs which 
seemed to be able to slip their collars at will, including a 
great black and white Newfoundland, a savage brute un- 
der ordinary circumstances, which ought not to have been 
allowed unmuzzled. Time after time he got loose from 
his bench, invariably making his way quietly and fearfully 
to the small office in which watch was kept, attracted by 
the dim light. He whined outside for human company, 
and when this was obtained, the whilom ferocious beast 
became as quiet and as kindly as any pet lamb. The same 
correspondent goes on to say that he finds our London 
fogs, of which we are having such sad experience, seem 
to be detested by the dogs as much as darkness. Hardly 
one is seen about where the fog hangs thickly, and.the 
two or three he keeps at home are disinclined to leave 
their comforts for the murkiness of the streets. We -have 
noticed the same thing, and in our suburban quarters have 
not, during the prevailing period of typical November 
weather in town, been disturbed by the yelping and whin- 
ing of the neighbors’ terriers, nor the conflicts between 
Great Danes and collies, which are, under ordinary circum- 
tances, of daily occurrence in our streets. Still, after all 
we could put up with the troublesome dogs if the un- 
healthy fogs would depart. ° 





Ganoeing. 
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’Mid Reef and Rapid.—XXIX. 


BY F. R. WEBB. 


THE river swept in a majestic curve around to the left. 
The valley closed in, and became a defile, and the defile 
became a gorge as the river ate its way down into the 
depths to join the Potomac, but a few miles below. A 
mile below Watson’s Falls lie the Brick Mill Falls, the 
intervening reach being a conglomeration of reefs and 
swift water, only less difficult to navigate than the falls 
themselves, and requiring nerve and skill to avoid ship- 
wreck. The boat channel, which formerly led along the 
left bank from lock to lock, is now, for the most part, 
abandoned and filled up, consequently we were unable to 
make any use of it, and had to take our chances in the 
open river. 

The long. low, straggling mill dam, just above the 
falls, was finally reached, and was easily portaged by 
sliding our canoes over it; Lacy even made the trip with- 
out getting out of his canoe, and the head of the falls was 
reached. The river swings around sharply to the left, and 
a great reef extends across in line with the left bank, after 
the manner of many of the mill dams above. 

The absolute chaos of rocks, reefs and islands here was 
confounding. In a word, the river simply disappeared 
from sight in a wilderness of rocks and bushes. Where 
it went to we could form no idea. We were bewildered, 
confused, and had apparently reached the end of it. That 
it went somewhere the swift, strong volume of water, 
steadily moving into the labyrinth with undiminishing 
force, and the heavy, pervading roar of falling water gave 
ample evidence, and warned us to beware how we ap- 
proached too near in our frail, canvas craft. The mas- 
sive ledge was worn into fissures and crevices innumer- 
able, through which the chafed and fretted waters made 
their: way, and between which what remained of the 
ledge stood up in masses of stone of every conceivable 
variety of shape and size, fantastic beyond description. 
We had no idea—no conception—that solid rock could 
be worn into such a variety of shapes by the action of 
water. 

The ever-present tough, hardy bushes—their roots 
gripping the barren rocks with a tenacious grasp—clothed 
and subdued everything in a mantle of living green the 
while they rendered the confusion and chaos the greater. 


} 





“Lacy and I made it without touching.” 


“Great Scott!” cried Lacy, as we paused in utter be- 
wilderment as to where to go next, “I wish I was up a 
tree, or.on top of a mountain, so I could look down and 
see what has become of the imprecated river.” 

“Well, we've got to go somewhere,” said George, pad- 
dling desperately out above the wilderness. “Let’s get 
out and take a look at it somehow or other.” 

We followed him, but the strong. flow of the current 
down into the unknown labyrinth warned us not to be too 
brash, so we let our boats drift down upon a low, rock 
island, which lay at the head of the ledge near’ the left 
side, and seemed to extend down over it, upon which we 
made a landing to take an observation, if possible. 

“Tl tell you what.” said George. taking a turn of his 
painter around the gnarled and twisted stem of a tough 
little bush at his feet as he. spoke. “T’ll tell you what. 
Suppose we shoot that channel there,” pointing to a ‘heavy 


volume of water, which shot around | f the 
island between us and the left, bank, ‘ 4 ng Sl 
ove: the ledge, turned to the right, and” x 


force, disappeared from sight among the shaggy, little 
islets a short distance below. “Look sharp for those 
rocks, there in the elbow of the bend; bring the canoes 
round to the right of them and then——” : 

“It will be hard to do,” ventured Lacy, “and I don’t 
know where we'll bring up when we do it.” 

“Yes, it’s hard to do,” George admitted, as he plucked 
a bunch of leaves from the bushes at his feet and chewed 
at the tough stems meditatively, “but it’s all we’ve got 
to do, as far as I can-see, and it must. be done or there’s 
liable to be a capsize or a smash. Well, we'll land on that 
point of rocks there to the left, soyds. below, at the end 
of the shoot, or what we can see of it, and see what to 
do next.” 

There appeared to be nothing any more feasible in 
sight, so, after re-embarking and back paddling a little 
distance up into the clear, swift water above, to get well 
in line with the shoot, we essayed it, George first, I 
next and Lacy last. The run was successfully accom- 
plished at the expense of a few severe thumps all round 
on the dangerous rocks before mentioned, which were 
located exactly where they were hardest to dodge, and 
where they were calculated to get in their work to the 
best advantage, and the shipping of a few gallons of 
water apiece from the big waves as our canoes careened 
heavily on the rocks. 

After landing on the high rocks indicated from above. 
we found ourselves below the first pitch of the ledge, and 
in position where we could get a partial view up the 
falls above. The water comes down over the ledge, not in 
a long, steady, sloping rapid like Watson’s Falls, but in a 
literal cataract, some 6 or 8ft. in height. The fall was not 
a smooth, mill-dam-like pitch, but a series of irregular, 
little, brook-like cascades, through channels and crevices 
among the huge masses of rock, which completely filled 





“My canoe was seized by the remorseless rush and whirled away.” 


the river bed, so that no open water was visible above 
and it looked as though one might step across from 
rock to rock, although in reality some of the channels 
were 20 or 30ft. wide. All, of course, was impassable 
for any kind of boat. 

From our new point of view numerous islands filled 
the river above and below, but a tolerably broad stream, 
formed by the union of numerous small streams and 
chutes over the falls, led away below. The channel 
down which we had just arrived led around the lower 
end of the rocky islands above and debouched into this 
main channel at a right angle. A huge ledge obstructed 
the exit into this channel, over which the water plunged 
in a foaming sheet, too shallow to admit of our shoot- 
ing it. 

“Now,” said George, as he picked up his paddle from 
the bushes, where he had carelessly thrown it on land- 
ing. “we'll portage this ledge and make that point of 
rock there, on the left, where the channel seems to turn 
around it, and land and reconnoitre again.” 

“We can shoot it over at the right-hand end, beyond 
that mass of rocks, there,” said Lacy, as he clambered 
down off the rocks and into his canoe. 

“All right, go ahead,” said George; “I don’t*think it 
w tth the trouble, myself.” 

The shoot was rough, but deep, and Lacy and I made 
it without touching. while George, from his position on 
the rocks, drifted his canoe over the ledge by maneuver- 
ing her with her bow and stern painters, and we shot 
swiftly down to the rock indicated. 

From our new point of observation the open-channel, 
broadening as it went, led straight away for a quarter of a 
mile, until it finally rippled out into the smooth, open 
river below, whose lake-like expanse, with the little rip- 
ples sparkling in the sun, as it was caressed by the 
breeze, smiled tantalizingly at us, as we hung up on the 
rocks but half-way to its smooth haven, for. while we 
were below the falls, this channel was a rapid, so rock 
and reef ribbed that it was out of the question to at- 
tempt to run it; although close around its right’ side, or 
along the left side of the long, tree-clothed island, in 
midstream, which ‘extended from above the falls to the 
still water at the foot of the rapid, a tolerably practicable 
shoot seemed to present itself. 

“Ah, here we are!” I exclaimed in delight, as I hastily 
scrambled down into my boat again, as, having surveyed 
this rough, unpromising channel, my eye, in swinging 
across to the left side, upon which we stood, rested upon 
a sharp, little rapid which swung around to the left at 
our feet, swinging around the head of an island just 
below us, while, at the point where it was lost to sight, 
embowered among the trees and bushes on the mainland 
on the left. could be discerned the massive stone walls of 
an old lock. from whose open portals a swift. little stream 
of water shot out, and mingled with the stream below. 
“There’s the boat channel again!’ We'll shoot this rapid 
and then we'll be in it, and I'll wager a beer to a biscuit 
we'll reach the mill without further trouble.” 

This view was, of course, shared by the other two, and, 
hastily re-embarking, we pushed ott into the current and 
shot swiftly over the head of the rapid, and danced mer- 
rily down its rough’ slope. 

As we passed the old, disused lock and straightened 
oyt around the bend, we saw that my prognostication was 
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away for a quarter of a mile, at the end of which loomed 
up the walls of-the brick mill on the left bank of the 
river, which we knew to be at the foot of the rapids 
below the falls, and, in a few minutes more, we made a 
landing on a sandy, shady beach below the mill, and 
sponged the water out of our canoes, where we were 
speedily surrounded by a little crowd of employees and 
idlers from around the mill, who listened with interest 
ve = story, told while we were eating our noonday 
unch. 

After lunch I lit a cigar and wandered up to the mill— 
a large, brick structure—and took a look at it, and at the 
thrifty, little hamlet surrounding it, after which I crossed 
the race on the logs spanning the forebay, and strolled 
along up its shady banks a few hundred yards, until’ I 
came to the old lock before mentioned. It was substan- 
tially built, with stone walls, and, although out of use 
for years and years, could have easily been put in good 
repair again by the construction of a pair of lower gates, 
the upper gates still remaining intact and in good condi- 
tion. It led from the race—into which the boat channel 
evidently debouched somewhere up above the dam—into 
the river below, and was some 15 or 18ft. deep. Re- 
turning to the mill, I passed through its lower floor. A 
horizontal line on its whitewashed brick walls up near 
the ceiling of the first floor was pointed out to me as the 
h'gh-water mark of the great flood of 1870; the high- 
water marks of ordinary years do not come nearer the 
mill than to wash its basement walls. 

“Boys, I’ve got an idea!” I exclaimed, as I rejoined 
the party, and seated myself on my camp stool. 

“You surprise me,” Lacy responded, looking up ab- 
stractedly from his book, and utilizing the interruption 
by knocking the ashes out of his pipe against the heel 
of-his shoe, and replacing the pipe in his pocket, 

“Get it out quick!’ exclaimed George. “It might ex- 
pand if you keep it too long, and do you some damage in 
your thinking fixings.” 

“That's all right,” I responded, lighting a fresh cigar 
from the stump of the old one. “I have them frequently, 
and never experience any ill effects from them. It is 
this,” as the stump of my old cigar fell hissing in the 
water, while a tiny curl of steam hovered over the little 
ripple, where it floated. “The next time we come down 
over those falls just above there, we won't do it; we'll 
come down the mill race from above the dam until we 
reach the mill, and then carry the canoes down the bank 
just above the mill, into the river again. It’s in- 
finitely easier, and there’s no sport in running the falls, 
and I, for one, have been cruising too long to care for 
working through such places just for the glory of it.” ~ 

“Right you are, Roderick!” exclaimed Lacy. 

“That's not a bad idea,” said George. “When and 
where did it strike you?” . 

“While I was looking around up above there,” I re- 
sponded. “The mill-hands told me the flatboats used to 
come down the race to the lock just above the mill, and 
the race is perfectly free and open from the dam clear 
down to the mill.” 

“How far is it?” asked Lacy. 

“A half or three-quarters of a mile,” I replied, “every 
foot of which is difficult and dangerous in the river.” 

“It is that,” assented George. “Now, just to give you 
some idea of the fall of the river in this distance, you can 
see by the overflow from the race there that it is some 
15 or 20ft.” 

“Yes, and there is a good, stiff current all the way 
down the race, too,” I answered, as I picked up the 
mess chest and replaced it in my canoe. “I was told at 
the mill that the fall of the river, from the old stone 
factory at the head of Watson’s Falls .o this mill here, 
about a mile and a half, is 37ft.,” as I finished my re- 
packing and closed and fastened my hatches. 

“Tt isn’t but four or five miles to Harper’s Ferry,” said 
Lacy, as he laid his book aside, and settled himself com- 
fortably back on his mattress, “and it’s only a little after 
1 o'clock, now; what’s the matter with lying by here a 
couple of hours or so and taking a comfortable siesta? 
We've had a hard morning’s work. and I’m tired, and 
there’s no occasion for our rushing off so hurriedly.” 

“Tt won’t do,” said George, decisively, as he also set 





“She was seized by the big ope and buffeted violently right and 
eft.” 


about his repacking and other preparations for depart- 
ure. “The distance is not great, but you’ve got the big- 
gest afternoon’s job cut out for you you’ve had yet on 
this cruise to get to Harper’s Ferry this evening.” 

“All right,” said Lacy, as he picked up his book and 
reluctantly rose from his mattress. “Just as you say, but 
it certainly seems to me there’s plenty of time.” 





The river flowed broad, still and deep, a quarter of a 
mile wide or thereabouts, for two or three miles—a noble, 
majestic: stream, in whose mirror-like surface the moun- 
tains, as they crowded in around us on every side and 

their great, green shoulders in stately confusion 
from ‘the river, were faithfully reflected, their outlines 
broken in, curious, quivering distortions. by -the Jong, 
gentle furrows that led away in wavering, V-shaped lines 
rom the bows of our canoes. 

As. we rotinded a stately bend to the right, we noted 
the tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad winding 
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down out of a little- chasm-like ravine in the mountains 
at our left, out of whose depths a little stream came 
brawling and foaming down into the river. The road, 
like the brook, seemed glad to join the river, and glided 
smoothly along the left bank in company with the stream 
down the gorge. : 

A familiar scream saluted our ears as we entered this 
reach—the first of the kind we had heard for some days— 
and a passenger train came spinning up the incline, and, 
with much bell-ringing, whistling of air brakes and hiss- 
ing of steam, came to a stand at the little station opposite. 
Our graceful, little fleet, floating idly in the placid river 
off the station, and in full view of the train, attracted 
considerable attention and much waving of handkerchiefs 
from the passengers, one of whom was seen to rush out 
on the rear platform and energetically wave his hand- 
kerchief at us until, with a few sharp coughs and con- | 
siderable slipping of drivers on the steep, up-hill track, the 
train got under way again and disappeared up the ravine. 

“Some Staunton man who recdgnizes us, probably,” 
said Lacy, replacing his helmet on his head, after vigor- 
ously returning the friendly demonstrations. 

“Yes, or possibly some traveling canoeist, who recog- 
nizes the kindred spirits in us,” I answered. 

The broad, still reach ended in a heavy rapid, or fall, so 
full of reefs that it looked from above, as we approached 
it, as though the river ended then and there. There is a 
good boat channel, clear, but very rough and swift, lead- 
ing down, close along the railroad, down which we 
swiftly shot, and we were soon below the rapid, and in 
the short, smooth stretch just above Bull’s Falls. 

“T think we'd better all go ashore here and examine 
the falls,” said George, beaching his boat on a broad, flat 
rock as he spoke. ; 


“Yes,” I replied, as I landed and stepped out on the 
rock alongside of him. “We'd better all take a good look 
at this place, and the rapids below as well, for they are 
fully as bad as the falls and in some respects worse.” 

We accordingly climbed the high, perpendicular stone 
wall upon which the railroad is sustained, and walked 
down the river on a tour of investigation. 

Bull’s Falls consists of a massive stone ledge. some 
6 or 8ft. high, extending diagonally across and down the 
river, from the right bank to the left, upon which we 
now stood. The water-pours in foaming masses through 
gaps and crevices in its surface, rounded and worn 
smooth by the floods and storms of ages, while for a 
quarter of a mile below the river rolls and tumbles in a 
furious rapid, almost as rough as the falls. Close up 
under the railroad wall, a narrow, little canal, some 30 or 
4oft. long, leads around the end of the falls, from which 
it is separated by a long, narrow. tree-clothed island. 
The descent, of course, is equal to that of the more per- 
pendicular falls outside, and the water rolls and pitches 
down this narrow, little incline with irresistible violence, 
while the foam-crested surges pitch and toss from side to 
side in a manner very threatening to the equilibrium of 
such delicate craft as ours. 

The mountains closed in on either side, rearing their 
almost perpendicular, rock-ribbed sides sheer from the 
water, far up toward the light, fleecy clouds overhead, 
until the cafion became a mere defile, along the bottom 
of which the river chafed and fretted its way, while far 
away, at the end of the long, down-hill vista, the per- 
pendicular cliffs and ledges of Maryland Heights, on the 
other side of the Potomac, closed squarely across the 
prospect, and the houses and spires of Harper’s Ferry 
were faintly visible, looking like little, white, pasteboard 
boxes, scattered around here and there over. the giant 
mountain flanks. 

At the bottom of the defile the river turned and twisted 
and rolled and tumbled, as it worked its way, far down at 
the rock-ribbed bases of the mountains, on its way down 
to the level of the Potomac. 

“The shoot’s all right,” said George, as we reached the 
foot of the rapid below the falls and turned to retrace our 
steps, “and the rapids are all right.” 

“Yes, but both are horribly rough,” replied Lacy, “par- 
ticularly the shoot.” 

“We can run it safely enough,” I answered, “and the 
rapids also.” 


“Oh! yes,” he replied, “there’s no question of our 
making ‘the run safely enough.” 

“Now,” said I, as we paused a little, to take a final 
look about us, “I move that we run the shoot and then 
the rapid, and then pause here, in this little basin above 
that fish dam, just below there, and then take another 
survey, and see what’s ahead of us before going on.” 

“T think that will be best,” said George, as we walked 
back up along the railroad toward our canoes. “This 
gorge is not to be run carelessly without investigation.” 

“That it is not,” I responded. 

“Now you fellows wait a little.” said George, as we 
again stood on the wall above the foaming boat shoot 
around the falls, “and let me go up and get my canoe and 
drop down to that still water just above the falls. I'll 
land there and work down along the rocks at the water’s 
edge, and get a position on that broad, flat rock; there, 
just below the head of the shoot, and take you with the 
kodak as you go down.” 

No one objecting to this reasonable and thoughtful 
proposition, George departed, and was soon in position on 
the rock indicated. 

“T tell you it’s rough,” he shouted up at us, as we still 
stood on the wall above, looking down at him, “but it’s 
clear of rocks, and can be safely run. Come ahead, one 
at a time, and close your hatches tightly.” 

Lacy and I returned to our canoes and clambered 
down the wall and re-embarked, and pushed out into the 
still water, setting strongly down toward the falls. -He 
went first, while I, after reaching a good position where 
I could see him go down the shoot, held my canoe sta- 
tionary by back paddling, to see him go. 

With a friendly shout to George he entered the canal 
and dropped over the verge of the fall. As I watched I 
noted him drop down in a series of little jerks or plunges ; 
first his canoe disappeared ; next only his head and shoul- 
ders were visible; finally, with a lunge, in which I got a 
fleeting glimpse of the uplifted stern of. his canoe, he 
disappeared entirely from view. . 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Pachting. 
Designing Competition. 


In view of the continued and increasing interest in 
yachting, a desiging competition will be opened in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short one, and such a 
competition as has been determined upon will serve to 
stimulate the interest in the subject during the winter 
months. The competition is open to both amateur and 
professional designers. Three prizes will be given for the 
best designs of a yacht conforming to the following 
conditions: 

I. A pole mast sloop. 

II. 25ft.. load waterline. 

III. Not over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted). 

IV. At least 50 per cent. of ballast outside on keel. 

V. sft: headroom under cabin carlins. 

All abnormal features must be studiously avoided in 
the design; and the construction, sail and cabin plans 
should be of the simplest character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the competition to make 
them simple as possible, so as not to hamper in any 
way the designer, and yet convey to all that we wished 
to produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with comfort for a period of 
two or three months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat. of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
many more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 
type. 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 
I. Sheer plan, scale 1in. =1ft.—showing center of 
buoyancy and lateral resistance. 
Il. Half breadth, scale 1in. = rift. 

III. Body plan, scale rin. =tft. 

IV. Cabin plan, scale 1in. = rft. 

V. Sail plan, 4in. = 1ft., showing center of effort. 
The sails should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
naker and balloon jib. No topasil will be carried. 


A table of offsets and an outline specification must 
accompany each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or tracing cloth in black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments should be used). The designs must 
bear a nom-de-plume only and no indication must be 
given of the author. In a sealed envelope, however, the 
designer should inclose his own name and address, to- 
gether with his nom-de-plume. All designs must be 
received at the office of the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later 
than February 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, 
but postage should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 

The prizes offered are as follows: Ist prize, $25.00; 
2d prize, $15.00; 3d prize, $10.00. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 
Honorable mention will also be made of meritorious de- 
signs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, has kindly consented to judge the 
designs and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 
standing is so high that he needs no introduction, and 
every confidence will be put in his ability and fairness. 


Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound. 


AN adjourned meeting of the Yacht Racin 
of Long Island Sound was held on Friday, Nov. 15, at the 
Hotel Manhattan, New York city. A committee which 
had been appointed by the Association to confer with the 
Larchmont and Seawanhaka Corinthian yacht clubs re- 
garding some modifications that might be made in the new 
measurement rule that was under consideration for adop- 
tion by the Association, reported at this meeting. It was 
found that the rule was perfectly satisfactory to both the 
Larchmont and Seawanhaka Corinthian yacht clubs, and 
they did not see their way clear to make any modifica- 
tions. 

After some discussion the rule was unanimously 
adopted by the different clubs belonging to the Associa- 
tion. The rule we reprint for the benefit of those who are 
not familiar with it : 

% L.W.L. + % y S.A.+L. 
a ; —-—R.L 
i. 

The quantity L is to be obtained in the following way: 

B is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from forward end. 

B’ is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
after end. 

B” is breadth (greatest) of LW plane. 

C is any excess of (B + B’) over B”. 

D is draft at MS + 2-5 of any greater draft aft, and all 
of any greater draft forward. ; 

E is any excess of (B” + D) over 3 1-3 V MS sub- 
merged. 

C+ E=L. 

The rest of the rule as modified reads: 

Any yacht launched before Jan. 1, 1902, whose meas- 
urements are made under the rule of the previous year, 
brought her within the limits of a class, shall continue 


$0 be eligible to race in such class, although when meas- 
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ured under the rule of 1902 she thay exceed the limits 
of such class, or may fall below it, and all such yachts 
shall be rated for time allowance at their actual measure- 
ments under the rule of 1902. All such yachts may be 
entered and raced during the season of 1902 under their 
measurements made under the rules in force in 1901, or 
under the rules of 1902, at the option of the owners. 

Yachts launched after Jan. 1, 1902, shall not be entitled 
to time allowance except from yachts launched prior to 
that date whose measurements may exceed the class limit, 
Yachts launched after Jan. 1, 1902, shall allow time to 
smaller vessels launched before the date named. 





Western Yachts. 


Both Want the Fourth. 


Cur1caco, Ill., Nov. 15.—The Columbia Yacht Club and 
Chicago Yacht Club have rather fallen afoul of each other 
in the matter of the date of July 4. This is the date which 
was formerly accepted as the annual regatta day of the 
Lake Michigan Yachting Association. It has been held 
by the Columbia Yacht Club for its annual regatta for the 
last two years, and the latter claims that since it has in- 
vited Sir Thomas Lipton.to be present at the regatta 
July 4, 1902, it cannot now surrender this date. Chicago 
Yacht Club asked for this date at the annual meeting of 
the Lake Michigan Yachting Association at the Briggs 
House this week. No conclusion was reached, but it is 
to be hoped that the matter will be amicably settled be 
tween now and the date of the next meeting, Dec. 9. 

Chicago Yacht Club is in a highly flourishing condi 
tion and thinks of increasing its membership to 500 in 
stead of 400. The dissolution of the injunction which so 
long forbade the building of the club house has had a 
very salutary effect upon the club’s affairs. Several new 
boats are planned for next year, and all in all the club 
seems to be on the best footing it has ever known since 
its beginning. It is probable that the anchorage for the 
boats cf the Chicago Yacht Club will be moved to the 
southward next spring, and that the present anchorage 
will fall to the use of Columbia Yacht Club. There were 
something like seventy yachts in Chicago harbor last 
summer, and the number will be largely increased next 
season. The new club house of Chicago Yacht Club is 
now being rushed on in an attempt to finish it before ex- 
tremely cold weather sets in. E.. of. 


A New Marine Turbine. 


In a recent issue of the Scientific American there ap 
peared the following interesting account of a steam tur 
bine that was designed by Colonel John Jacob Astor. 
It is expected that the new turbine will be an improve 
ment over the famous Parsons engine with which the 
greatest speeds have been made: 

“The Astor turbine is distinguished broadly from the 
best known existing forms by the fact that it has no 
stationary parts other than the journals and foundation 
frames which carry it, the casing of the turbine revolving 
as well as the shaft, but in an opposite direction. The 
general construction of the motor consists of an interior 
shaft which extends from the forward journal through 
to the rear propeller. Upon this shaft is formed a series 
of spiral blades, which have a steady increase in diameter 
from the forward or admission end of the turbine to 
the rear or exhaust end. The shaft and blades rotate 
within a flaring, funnel-shaped casing, around the inner 
surface of which is formed another series of spiral blades. 
also of increasing diameter, whose twist is in the opposite 
direction to that of the blades on the shaft, the two sets 
of blades or vanes being respectively right and left 
handed. The tubular casing is drawn down at the ex 
haust end to form a hollow shaft. which incloses the cen 
tral shaft, and extends through the deadwood and the 
sternpost. The propellers are right and left handed to 
match the direction of the blades of the respective shafts 
to which they are keyed, the two propellers thus rotating 
in opposite directions. 

“The casing increases in. diameter at the proper rate 
to secure an even rate of expansion of the steam, which 
is conducted from the exhaust through a length of piping 
formed in the keel of the launch, the keel thus being made 
to serve the purpose of a condenser. The condensed steam 
collects in a well from which it is drawn by the boiler 
feed pump, Steam is admitted to the forward end of the 
turbine, and,. striking on the two sets of blades, the shaft 
is rotated to the right and the outer movable casing to 
the left, the respective propellers being, of course, driven 
in corresponding directions.” 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Fred S; Nock, of West Mystic, Conn., has been 
commissioned by Mr. Wilbur C. Fisk, of New York city 
to make plans for the alterations to the sloop yacht 
Annie, changing her from sloop to yawl rig, lengthening 
her eight feet and- installing a gaseline motor. ‘ Mr. 
Nock has-also gotten out plans for a 3oft. half-cabin 
launch for Mr. W. E. Pearson. Mr. Nock has recently 
made the following sales: The-sloop yacht Tally-Ho for 
Mr. Edward G. Anderson, of Providence, R. I., to Mr. 
Ulric Dahlgren, of Princeton, N. J.; the launch Sitka 
for Mr. F. A. Bayer, of Newport R. I., to Mr. E. J. 
Mills, of Boston; the 4oft. launch Spray for Mr. E. W. 
Coon, of Westerly, R. IL, to Mr. John E. Beebe, of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Ree 


The Electric Launch Company, of Bayonne, N. J., 
have made numerous improvements in their plant. A 
marine railway has been built and when the new cradle 
is completed boats up to 200 tons and 1oft. draft can be 
hauled out. This_firm is now building a soft. launch for 
Mr. J. D. Johnson. The boat will have two pole masts 
and will be schooner rigged. She will have a clipper 
bow and an overhanging stern. A 16 horse-power Globe 
motor will furnish the motive power, The foilowing 
yachts are either hauled out or lying in the basin at the 
Electric Launch Company's works: Yawls, Alcatorda, 
Kittie and Jester; sloops, Desiree, Annie and Wahneta: 
raceabouts, Ora and Alice; catboats, Fugitive, Drift, and 
Arab. In m to; this.list.there are a number. of 


laynches in winter quarters from soit. waterline down, 
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Alcatorda. 


Tue auxiliary yawl Alcatorda, the plans of which boat 
appear in this issue, was the first sailboat built by the 
Electric Launch Co., of Bayonne, N. J. She was designed 
by Mr. Charles G. Davis, the designer for the company, 
for Messrs. Eugene and E. D, Lentilhon, of New York 
city. 

After a season’s constant use the owners speak most 
highly of the boat, as she has proved fast and able under 
all conditions of wind and weather. Alcatorda won the 
only race she was entered in, which was one of the re- 
gattas held by the Penataquit Corinthian Y. C., of Bay- 
shore, L. I. The rest of the time she has been used for 
cruising between New York and Newport, R. I. Her 
best point of sailing is to windward in a strong breeze of 
wind, and under such conditions outpoints and outfoots 
other boats of her size. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 





Length— 
EE GN kg oesacponoventese veers tiseke 55ft. 
ED Me: coh pepe 84 Gu ab bo Sen eee Ps otek 
TUNIS 5 os oxbuvcunssakbaee shes cater 15ft. 
Draft—Board up ......c0cssoe0» nortan eee eh 3 3ft. 
Frecboard— 
SE “6s wens b o80s bk dR bebe bo Ee oka are o git. 
at ebusccabei arb wand taebe eee exe sen < Sit. 1in. 
SEE iow cub bea bia senkess sae ee da tuere 3ft. gin. 
Overhang— 
ISR Oern eee ery! 
ES ee re nd ere ” yaft. 
Sail Area— 
SEP Etat een Use tone <sketcce wen vei ee 200 sq. ft. 
Mainsail sim iach 9 pce 0 sh 
SR eke lied cvkensidaswiakssikien 320 sq. ft. 
NESTS peeling! batten ce meee gage + 1,720 sq. ft. 
Displacement 13.5 tons 


The motive power is furnished by a 10-horse-power 
Globe motor, which propels the boat at a speed of eight 





miles an hour. Her gasoline tanks have a capacity of 
seventy gallons. 

Alcatorda’s sail plan is very moderate considering the 
boat’s great power. It is very seldom that it is necessary 
to reef. and the boat sails in a very erect position. 

The interior arrangement is shown clearly on the cabin 
plan, and may be open to some criticism, but it was laid 
out to meet the requirements of the owners. There is 
6ft. 3in. headroom under the cabin house. The cabins are 
fitted with raised panels of light figured cypress with stiles 
and rails of dark cypress. The balance of the cabinct 
work is of mahogany. 

The hull has an oak keel, stem, deadwood, tail feather 
and false transom. The frames are steam bent oak, not 
beveled, but bent square to the plank while hot. The 
frames are 1Min. by 134in., spaced 11in. on centers. The 
planking is of long lengths of yellow pine, 1%in. thick 
when finished, screwed to frames and plugged. The 
clamp and shelf are of heayy yellow pine. The chain 
plate timber is of double size, with another timber bent 
inside of it running in one piece from shelf to shelf and 
riveted to the heavy timber. 

The chain plates are of white metal straps let into outer 
face of timber, being inside the planking. The deck is 
laid in narrow strips of 1%in. by 1'%4in. white pine. The 
sides of the cabin house are of oak. The cabin top is 
of pine covered with canvas. The cockpit is staved in- 
side with mahogany. Skylight and companionway is of 
mahogany. 

The spars are of clear spruce and the standing rigg'ng 
is of plow steel wire rope. set up with turnbuckles. The 
bobstay is of phosphor bronze 34in. in diameter. 

Two boats are carried on the davits. All the ballast is 
inside. Her crew consists of one man and a bov 

Aicatorda was started on March 10, 1901, and launched 
on May 8. 1901. Although this may seem a short time 
to turn out so large a boat, she isa splendid piece of 
work and a credit to her builders. 


Yacht ‘Club Notes. 


The fifth general meeting of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club was held at Delmonico’s on the even- 
ing of November 12. Mr. Frank S. Hastings presided. 
Resolutions of regret at the death of Mr. Fredericl: 
H. Benedict were adopted. It was decided to hold 
monthly meetings throughout the year. Supper was 
served to the forty members who were present after the 


meeting. nee 


The work of transferring the club house of the New 
Rochelle Y. C. from its old location in Hudson 
Park to the new site on Harrison Island was completed 
on Friday, Nov. 8. The work of getting the building in 
shape for the trip across Echo Bay took nearly a month. 
Mr. i: C. Burdsal, an architect, has drawn plans which 
call for the connection of the club house and the old 
Harrison mansion, and when the work is completed the 
New Rochelle Y. C. will have one of the finest 
club houses on Long Island Sound. The club has leased 
Harrison Jsland from Mr, Adrian Iselin for ten years, 
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The Seawanhaka International 
Challenge Cup. 


WE reprint in full the circular issued by the Bridge- 
port Y. C. regarding the conditions governing the cup and 
the general regulations governing the match and trial 
races for 1902. It reads as follows: 


The Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., of Montreal, Canada, 
having accepted the challenge of the Bridgeport Y. C., of 
Bridgeport, Conn., for the Seawanhaka International 
Challenge Cup for Small Yachts, and the conditions gov- 
erning the match having been arranged, the Bridgeport 
Y. C. can now announce both these conditions and those 
that will govern the trial races for the selection of its 
representative yacht. 

The contest being an international one, the Bridgeport 
Club hopes to interest other American yacht clubs in its 
effort to regain the cup. To this end it proposes to hold 
open trial races for the selection of the challenger, in 
order that the fastest possible American boat may be sent 
to Cahada next year. A cordial invitation is extended to 
all American yacht clubs to enter boats in the trial races 
which wil] be held off the Bridgeport Y. C. on June 30 
and July i, 2 and 3, 1902. Suitable prizes and a trophy 
for the yacht selected will be awarded to the winners in 
the trial races. . 

For the information of any who may be interested in 
the subject, and especially for the guidance of those who 
may contemplate making entries in the trial races, the 
Regatta Committee announce the following general con- 
ditions governing the cup, which are extracts from the 
Deed of Trust executed by the Seawanhaka Club. and the 
following general regulations for the control of the match 
which have been agreed upon with the Royal St. Law- 
rence Y. C 


Conditions Governing the Cup. 


Article I—The cup shall be known as the Seawanhaka 
International Challenge Cup for Small Yachts, and shall 
be preserved as a perpetual challenge cup for friendly 
competition between foreign countries. The term foreign 
as used in this instrument shall be so construed as to per- 


mit contests for the cup between any and its 
colonies and dependencies and between such and 


dependencies themselves. 
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Article II.—Any organized yacht club in good standin 
in any country, foreign to the country of the yacht clu 
in whose custody the cup may be, shall always have the 
right to challenge for the cup and to sail a match therefor, 
provided that such challenge shall be made and such 
match be sailed in accordance with the terms and provi- 
sions of this instrument. 

Article III.—Matches for the cup shall be limited to 
yachts propelled by sails only, whose racing measurement 
or size shall not exceed the maximum limit of the so- 
called “Twenty-five-Foot Racing Length Class,” or fall 
below the minimum limit of the so-called “Fifteen-Foot 
Racing Length Class” of the Seawanhaka Club, as such 
classification exists at the date of this instrument, or 
whose racing measurement or size, according to the rules 
of the club having, at the time of the challenge, the cus- 
tody of the cup, falls within limits of size substantially 
corresponding to the limits above specified. 

Articie IV.—AIl matches shall be sailed between a 
single yacht on behalf of the challenging club and a single 
yacht on behalf of the challenged club. Neither club shall 
be required to name its representative yacht in advance 
of the races, but the match shall be sailed to a conclusion 
between the yachts selected for, or sailing the first race 
thereof, and no substitution of one yacht for another shall 
be permitted after the preparatory signal of the first race 
has been given. 

Article V.—A match shall be constituted of not less 
than three or more than five races, and shall be awarded 
to the club whose representative yacht shall win a majority 
of such races. 

Article VI.—The representative yachts of the challeng- 
ing and challenged clubs must be designéd and con- 
structed in the respective countries of such clubs. Cen- 
terboards or plates, or sliding keels, shall always be per- 
mitted in construction, and no restriction shall be placed 
upon their use. All ballast must be fix 

Article X.—The helmsmen, sailing the representative 
yachts in the match, must be amateurs and must be resi- 
dents of the countries of their respective clubs. The chal- 
eases and chal 
to the other,-or to their respective representatives, at least 
twenty-four hours before the day appointed for the first 
race, the helmsmen who will sail their i 
yachts, and=such helmsmen shall sai 
the apees SE: Sie, Snenee, eees Beerennes te Saat, ae 
other substantial cause, in w event substitutes will 


clubs must name, in writing, each © 


representative 
sail such yachts in all-, 
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be allowed. 

Article XI.—The challenging and the challenged clubs 
may by mutual agreement fix and decide all-the terms and 
conditions of the match, whether relating to dates, 
courses, rules of measurement, sailing regulations, notices 
or any other matter whatsoever pertaining to the match 
or preliminary thereto, and may also by mutual agreement 
waive for such match such of the provisions of this in- 
strument as would otherwise govern the match or the pre- 
liminaries thereof, provided, however, that the limit of 
the racing length or the size of the competing yachts 
shall in no event exceed the maximum limit as estab- 
lished by this instrument in Article III. thereof, unless 
the consent, in writing, of the Seawanhaka Club to so 
increasing such limit shall first have been obtained. 

The following general regulations governing the match 
for 1902 have been arranged by the Bridgeport Y. C. and 
the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., subject to such modification 


of detail as may hereafter be agreed upon between the’ 
clubs. 


General Regulations Governing the Match and Trial 
Races for 3902. 


Article 1.—The course shall consist of a trizsnzular 
course, and a course to windward or leeward and return. 
Each leg of the triangular course shall be one and one- 
third nautical miles in length, and shall be sailed over 
three times, making a total of twelve miles. The course 
to windward or leeward and return, shall have a total of 
twelve nautical miles; each leg shall be, if possible, two 
aa miles, and shall not be less than one nautical 
mile. - 

Article 2—The match shall be awarded to the yacht 
winning three of five races. The races shall be sailed alter- 
nately over the triangular and the windward or leeward 
and return courses. The first race to be triangular, or 
windward and return, as the winner of the toss may 


elect. . 

Article 3.—The races shall be sailed under the manage- 
ment of three judges, one shall be appointed by each club 
and the two so appointed shall elect a third on or before 


July 1. 1902." They shall act as judges and timekeepers. 
. Shall direct laying out the course, shall decide whether 


the contestants come within the ‘prescribed measurements 
and scantling restrictions, and shall settle all disputes. 
The decision of a majority shall be final in all matters 
pertaining to the contest. 
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Article 4.—Each elub shall name its representative yacht 
five days before the first race. : 

Article 5.—The start shall be a one-gun flying start, 
with a preparatory signal. , : ’ 

Article 6.—The races shall be sailed without time allow- 
ance. 

Article 7.—Yachts must not exceed 25ft. racing length, 


measured under the following rule: L.W.L., plus the 
square root of the sail area, divided by two, equals the 
racing length. Yaclits shall.be measured without crew on 
board, but with a deadweight of 450lbs., which shall be | 
carried amidships, approximately at.the center of buoy- 
ancy during measurement. The sail area must not ex- 
ceed 500 sq. ft., as determined in Article 8. A yacht’s 
draft of hull or keel shall not exceed 5ft., and with cen- 
terboard down shall not exceed 6ft. Draft shall be de- 
termined when yachts are in trim for racing. Center- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


shall the spinnaker boom be allowed to rest against the 
forestay, but a yacht shall not be disqualified if it go 
forward by accident aind is not allowed to remain. 
Article 10.—Shifting ballast shall not be allowed. (Cen- 
terboards shall be considered as fixed ballast.) 
Article 11—No outrigger or other mechanical device 
for carrying live ballast.outboard shall be allowed. 
Article. 12.—Centerboards shall not be loaded except to 
overcome flotation, but metal plates may be used under 
the following restrictions. The centerboard may be of 
steel, or iron plate, of practically uniform thickness, and 
not weighing over 450lbs. The centerboards, if of brass, 
bronze, or metal other than steel or iron, may not be 
over 34in. thick at any point; shall be of uniform thick- 
ness, and shall not weigh over 30olbs. ; 
Article 13.—Yachts must sail throughout the series of 
races with the same amount of fixed ballast, and center- 
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boards shall be so constructed that they can be wholly 
ees without leaving any projection below the hull or 
eel. 

Article 8.—The factor of sail area used in determining 
racing length, shall be ascertained by adding to the actual 
area of the mainsail computed from its exact dimensions, 
the area of the foretriangle. The hoist of the mainsail 
when measured, shall beeplainly marked on the mast, and 
its outer points on the boom and gaff or other spars 
used to set the sail, and the sail shall not be set beyond 
these limiting points. The foretriangle shall be deter- 
mined by the following factors: (1) The perpendicular 
shall be the perpendicular distance between the deck and.a 
point on the forestay, where the line of the after leech of 
the jib intersects the forestay, above which the jib shall 
not be hoisted. (2) The base shall*be the distance be- 
tween the foreward side of the mast at the deck and the 
point of intersection of.the forestay with the bowsprit or 
hull. Any jib when set must not extend beyond the upper 
and forward points above defined. Sails shall be limited 
to mainsail, jibs and spinnaker. The total area of the 
mainsail and foretriangle shall not exceed 500 sq. ft. The 
area of the spinnaker measured as a triangle, whose base 
is the length of the spinnaker boom measured from its 
out end, when set to the center of the mast, and whose 
perpendicular is the distance from the deck at the fore side 


of the mast to the spinnaker halliard block, shall not ex-- 


ceed twice the area of the foretriangle. All jibs and spin- 
taker must be triangular sails, but each may have a small 
club on the head, not exceeding five per cent. of the base 
of the foretriangle. 

Article 9—The spinnaker boom, whén used in carrying 
sail, shall not be lashed to the bowsprit or stem head, nor 


boards of practically the same weight as carried in the 
first race. 

Article 14-A.—Yachts must be so constructed that on a 
cross section taken at any point, no part of the hull shall 
be sensibly below the center part of the hull exclusive of 
the false keel or skeg. 

Article 14-B.—The cockpit area must not be more than 
30 per cent. of the area of the deck. 

Article 15.—Yachts shall be constructed in accordance 
with the following restrictions : : 

1. The planking of hulls shall not be less than ‘in. 
thick at any point. 

2. The frames or ribs shall be of oak, elm, or other 
hard wood, and shall not be fess than 1% sq. in. per lineal 
foot of length; they may, however, be spaced as desired. 
Example: Frames may 1144x1, spaced 12in. c. to c., or 
5@x1, spaced 6in. c. to c., or 4x%, spaced 2)4in. c. to c. 

3. The deck plank shall be not less than in. thick if 
without covering, but wherercovered with canvas may be 
Hin. thick. The deck beams shall be not less than 134 sq. 
in. per lineal foot of fength. Example: Deck beams may 
be 1'4x1in., spaced 12in. c. to c., or 14x%%4, spaced 6in. 
c. toc. 

Internal bracing, floors, knees or other stiffening mem- 
bers shall not be included in the area of the frames or 
deck beams, 

Article 16.—The total actual weight of the crew, in- 
cluding all clothes, personal apparel and belongings worn 


by them or carried on board during the race, shall not ex- 
ceed 65olbs. 

Article 17.—The helmsman and crew shall be amateurs, 
and members of the respective clubs, and the helsman 
shall be named in writing as required by the 






of trust. 


Article 18.—The provisions of the Declaration of Trust, 
so far as the same afte incorisistent with the foregoing 
articles, are hereby waived, but in all other respects shall 
govern the match, ¥ 

Trial Races. 


The trial races will be held off the Black Rock red spar 
buoy on June 30 and July 1, 2 and 3, 1902. 

The courses will be alternately triangular and to wind- 
ward and leeward and return. The legs of the triangular 
course shall be one and one-third nautical miles each, and 
the windward and leeward course shall be two nautical 
miles. 

In the trial races the committee will stop the boats at 
the end of each round of four miles. Five minutes after 
the last boat finishes the second round will be started. 
The third round will be started in a like manner. Three 
rounds will be sailed each day. 


Starts and Signals. 


The start will be a one-gun flying start with a 5m. 
preparatory signal, and will be made at 12 o’clock noon 
across a line between Black Rock buoy and the committee 
steamer. 

First Signal—Preparatory. The club burgee on the 
committee steamer will be lowered and a blue peter 
hoisted. , 

There will be an interval of 5m. between the first and 
second signals. 

Second Signal—Start. 
and a red ball hoisted. 

Note.—Attention is called to the fact that the flags 
and balls constitute the signals, the guns merely calling 
attention thereto. 


The blue peter will be lowered 


Special Conditions. 


(1) The yacht selected to represent the club shall be the 
one, which, in the judgment of the Regatta Committee, 
shall be the best adapted therefor, and not necessarily the 
winner of a majority of the trial races. The committee 
will exclude from competition any yacht possessing pecu 
liar or “freak” features, which in their judgment are ob 
jectionable and unfair. Additional races may be ordered 
by the committee between such contestants as they may 
select. 

(2) The owner of each yacht entering for the trial 
races must on or before June 28, 1902, furnish to the 
chairman of the committee, the racing measurément of his 
yacht certified by the measurer of the Bridgeport Club. 

(3) Each yacht must carry a racing number, fastened 
securely on both sides of the mainsail. 

(4) In the event of any race being postponed or ordered 
resailed, it will be sailed at as early a date as may be prac- 
ticable. 


Entries. 


All entries for the trial races must be made by the clubs 
to which the owners of the respective yachts entered 
belong. Clubs intending to make entries are requested to 
notify the chairman of the Regatta Committee, and will 
be furnished with printed or written blanks, upon or in 
accordance with which entries must be made, and full 
instructions relative to the match, and, at the request and 
upon the responsibility of any club entering a yacht to 
compete in the trial races, all the privileges of the club 
house at Black Rock will be extended to the owners and 
amateur crew of the yacht so entered during the period 
occupied by the said races, upon the same terms as to 
members of the club. 

T. H. Macponaip, Chairman, 
1590 Fairfield avenue, 

Car Foster, 

C. Barnum SEELEy, 

E. D. CHITTENDEN, 

W. M. RicHarpson, 

Regatta Committee Bridgeport Y. C. 





Mr. Peter Donaldson, the famous Scotch yachtsman, 
has purchased the composite cutter Bona. 


RRR 
One of the Buzzard’s Bay one design 30-footers has 
been launched from the Herreshoff yard at Bristol, R. I; 
and a few days ago had a trial trip. The boat was in 
charge of Mr. Nat. Herreshoff, and showed up well under 
sail. 





Hifle Zange and Gallery. 


———_&——_- 
One Huadred Shot Rifle Championship Match. 


On Election day, Nov. 5, there was a match of unusual interest 
shot at Greenville Schuetzen Park, Greenville, Jersey City, N. J. 
This contest was for the 200yd. outdoor championship of Greater 
New York and vicinity. This match has been shot for several 
years past, and is regarded as one of the great events in the match 
rifle circles of this country. 

While this particular contest is confined to New York city and 
vicinity, riflemen in different parts of the country have become so 
interested in the event that it is customary to shoot a similar match 
elsewhere, in order that their scores may be compared with the 
Eastern experts. 

The event this year was a hard-fought contest for supremacy. It 
was won by F. C. Ross, of the Zettler Rifle Club and the Elite 
Schuetzen Corps, former.y of Brooklyn, N. Y., but now of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., his score being 2,238 points. The conditions of the 
match were 100 shots on the German ring target, at 200yds. off- 
hand—a severe test of skill for any marksman. 

Mr. Ross, Dr. W. G, Hudson, of New York city, and L. P. Ittel, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., the two latter winners of second and third places 
respectively, used Kink’s Semi-Smokeless powder. The records of 
the contest show that the first nine men used this powder, and out 
of the sixteen contestants in the match, fourteen used it 





Grapshooting. 
——@——— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 20.—Sistersville, Va.—Fall tournament of the Sistersville 
Gun Club; $60 Ed. O. Bower (Dade), Sec’y-Treas. 


Nov. 22-24.—St, t Mo.—Contest for the St, Louis epublic 
nee, cup (Nov, 23) and three-day open tournament. Her- 
bert Taylor, Secy, 1004 Chemical Building. 
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Nov, 24.—Bullshead, Staten Island.—Championship of Richmond 
-ounty at live birds. John S. Lewis, Sec’y. 

Nov.26-28.—Pheenix, Ariz.—Ninth annual tournament of. the 
Arizona Sportsmen’s Association, under the managetient of the 
Phenix Gun Club. W. L. Pinney, Sec’y. 

Nov. 28.—Tunkhannock, Pa.— Tnenkegivie Day shoot of the 
Tunkhannock Rod and Gun Club. Spencer b. Reed, Sec’y. 

Nov. 28.—Bullshead, Staten Island.—Live-bird shoot of the 
Chelsea Heights Gun Club. J. 8. Lewis, Sec’y. 

Noy. 28.—Trenton, N, J.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Trenton 


Shooting Association; live birds and targets. E, S. Applegate, 
sec y. 

Nov. 28.—Silver Lake, S. I.—Target shoot of the Richmond Gun 
Club. A. Schoverling, Sec’y 

Nov, 28.—Silver Lake, S, I,—-Live-bird and target shoot of the 
Richmond Gun Club. A. A. Schoverling, Sec’y. 

Nov. 28.—Paterson, N. J 


Thanksgiving Day shoot of the _— 
son Park Gun Club; live birds and targets. Open to all. arry 
Hopper, Sec’y. 

Nov. 28.—Ossining, N. Y.—All-day target shoot of the Ossining 
Gun Club. Roast Turkey. C. G. Blandiord, Capt. 

Nov. 28.—Cleveland, O.—Shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club. 

Nov. 28-29.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of the South Side 
Gun Club. 

Dec. 11.—Interstate Park, L. 1. 
New York 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
urday afternoon. j 2 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Nov. 20.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Shoot given by Mr. 
S. M. Van Allen, who donates a Daly gun; $10, 20 birds, latter 
extra; high guns; handicap; all entrance money goes into the 
urse,. 

"The {.Interstate Park, L. I.—Eastern championship, 25 live 
birds; $10 sweep optional. Trophy. Entrance, price of birds. 
{nterstate Park, Queens, L. 1.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 

» me Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grownds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


Interstate Patk, Queens, L. I.—Weekly shoot of the New Utresht 
Gun Club—Saturdays. 1908 


Jan. 14-17.—Hamilion, Ont.—Twelfth annual tournament of the 
Hamilton Gun Club. F. B. Vallance, Cor. Sec’y. ks 

May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Interstate Association's Grand 
American Handicap at targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager. ; ae ae 

May 7-10.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager. 3 : 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa.—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. E. Fouts. Sec’y. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. 


Team contest, New Jersey vs. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 46 Broad- 
way, New York, 


Tene 
A long and attractive target programme has been issued by the 
Interstate Park Association, Queens, L. 1., for the season of 1901- 
192, from Nov. 19 to March 27, inclusive. Many of the events are 


handicaps by distance from 14 to 25yds, The Interstate rules will 
govern. Targets, 2 cents, and their price is included in the 
entrance fees. The Sergeant system will be used. The competi- 
tion will begin each dey on the arrival of the 12:24 train irom 
New York. There will be several distinct series of events, such 
as monthly cup contests, special trophy contests, team matches, 
and the Metropolitan Individual Championship, the latter a weekly 
event, the winner of which scores three points; second winner, two 
points, and third winner, one point. At the final shoot on March 
27 the contestant having the highest total number of points shall 
be awarded the trophy. The winner of a weekly shoot shall have 
50 per cent of the entrance money; second, 20 per cent.; third, 15 
per cent. Fifteen per cent. of each week’s entrance will be re- 
tained for the purchase of the championship trophy. The pro- 
gramme for Thursday of this week is as follows: Fifteen targets, 
$1.30 entrance, high guns; Interstate Park Handicap, 25 targets, 
$1.50 entrance, Rose system; Mctropolitan Individual Championship, 
50 targets, $2 entrance, high guns; 15 singles and 5 pairs, $1.50 
entrance, high guns. The programme for Tuesday of next week 
is as follows: Trophy shoot, 20 targets, $1.40 entrance, high guns; 
Jamaica handicap, $1.50 entrance, Rose system; November handi- 
cap, ® targets, $2 entrance, high guns; 15 targets, $1.30 entrance, 
high guns. For a copy of he programme, address Interstate 
Park Association, Queens, L, I 
, a 

The Trenton Shooting Association has arranged a most attractive 
programme for its Thanksgiving Day shoot. The live-bird events 
will be in charge of Mr, Wm. B. Widmann, assistant manager. Of 
these there are three—one at 5 birds, $3 entrance, class shooting, 
handicap, 60 and 40 per cent. division of the moneys; one at 7 
birds, $5 entrance, class shooting, handicap, 30, 30 and 20 per cent. 
and one at 10 birds, $5 entrance, handicap, high gun, 40, 3, 20 and 
10 per cent. Birds included in the entrance in each event. In the 
7-bird event there also is a Parker hammerless to first; $10 in gold 
to second; $5 in gold to third. Ties miss-and-out. Handicaps, 25, 
to 3lyds. The bluerock events number ten, at 10, 15 and 20 targets, 
59 cents, 75 cents and $1 entrance. Rose system, ratios 6, 3, 2, 1. 
The main target event is the Winchester Handicap, at 10 bluerocks, 
first prize being a Winchester repeating shotgun, 12-gauge, 
grade, Shooting commences at 9 o'clock. Lunch served at 12 M. 
at a nominal price. Shells and guns shipped care of E. S. Apple- 
gate & Co., express prepaid, will be delivered on the grounds free. 
Shells for sale on the grounds. Take electric car marked Yard- 
ville to Hutchinson’s Pond. For further information, address the 
General Manager, Dr. Geo. N, Thomas. 


Col. A, G. Courtney, whose home is 202 Leavenworth avenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has severed his business connecction with the 
Kemington Arms Company, which company he has ably repre- 
sented during several years past. While the Colonel is famous as 
a man of nimble wit, and a good performer with the scatter gun 
at the traps, he is also famous as an earnest and successful worker. 
He has a large acquaintance with the trade from ocean to ocean, 
and both with the trade and his brother shooters he is one of the 
most popular of the useful body of men who devote their talents 
to the commercial interests of the manufacturers. 


The Tunkhannock Rod and Gun_ Club, of Tunkhannock, Pa., 
announces a Thanksgiving Day (Nov. 2k) target shoot, with a 
few live-bird events added. Bluerocks, 1 cent. A magautrap will 
throw the targets. Manufacturers’ agents -y. shoot for targets 
only. Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. A light lunch will be 
served on the grounds. There are fifteen events on the programme, 
at 15, 20 and 25 targets; entrance 50 cents, 75 cents, $1; and two 
events at $3 and $5 respectively. Guns and ammunition shipped 
to the secretary, Spencer D, Reed, will be delivered on the grounds 
free of charge. - 


The daily press recounts the death of Henry Trenchard Chanfrau, 
the actor, but best known to. tri ers as the manager of Elk- 
wood Park during the period when that place was famous in the 
annals of the trapshooting world. \ u died at the home 
of his father-in-law, at Branch, N, J.,.on Saturday of last 

- week. His death was due to consumption. In the 
father, the Traveler” and the “Octoroon,” he took 


leadi fter his father’s death, and for two seasons he 
sented fae, jaune Bron Petter to ber gape. al 


_- FOREST AND STREAM. 


_ We have been informed that ¢x-Sheriff Frank D, Creamer, of 
Brooklyn, well known among the trapshooters as one of the most 
popular and skillful of their numiber, met with a serious accident 
one day the latter ‘part of Inst week. While out driving, whether 
from a runaway and « collision or a runaway, we did not learn 
which, Mr. Creamer was thrown and his ceedilien was severely in- 
jured. While the injury is severe, we are glad to know that it is 
only temporarily serious. Time and Mr. Creamer’s magnificent 
physique will no doubt pull him through all right. 


* 


The Ossining (N. Y.) Gun Club’s programme for its Thanks- 
giving Day shoot presents eleven events, at 10, 15 and 20 targets, 
entrance 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 and $1.50. Shooting commences at 
10 o'clock. Targets, 2 cents; to manufacturers’ agents, 1 cent. 
frolley cars direct to the grounds, from N. Y. C. & H. RRR 
Fine lunch served at lowest prices. Loaded shglis can be obtained 
on the grounds. Shells shipped to L. A, Sherwood, Ossining, 


will be delivered on the grounds free. Mr. Charles G. Blandford 
is the captain. 
¥, 


Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, of the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, was recently the recipient of a beautiful jewel, a present 


trom Altair Lodge, of which Capt. Dressel is a member, an 
which was presente 


whi ; in commemoration of his advancement to the 
fhirty-third degree, an honor conferred on very few. It is a 
heavy, beautiful work of the jeweler’s art, in goid and enamel, 
emblems of the order forming the main features of the design, all 
worked in symmetrical harmony. 


Dr. A. A. Webber, who has five wins on the Dewar trophy, in- 
forms us that he has entirely given up shooting at the traps, and is 
willing to waive all claims on said trophy if it is put in open com- 
petition and the contests for it started anew. Utherwise he will 
hold to his wins. The conditions have been so vaguely. enforced, 
he says, that it is difficult to determine the real status of the 
matter, Dr. Webber starts for Pennsylvania early next week for 
an outing in the mountains. 

we 


The following, taken from the Philadelphia Public Ledger, re- 
counts a soul-stirring test of endurance and nerve: . “Adam 
Maley and Harry Showers shot a live-pigeon match at 9 birds 
each for a purse of $50, at Pottsville, yesterday. The match was 
won by Maley, who grassed 3 to his opponent’s 2 birds. After the 
match William Roscop, a crack shot, killed a veteran bird of 
many matches, winning a side stake which was put up.” 


Mr. F. G. Hogen, of Cleveland, O., writes us that the Ohio 
Trapshooters’ League claims June 3, 4 and 5, 1902, as dates for the 
league’s tournament, to be held in Cleveland, O., under the 
auspices of the Cleveland Gun Club Company; and that every 
possible effort will be made by the Cleveland Gun Club Company 
to inmake the 1902 meet the most successful in the history of the 
league. Mr. Hogen is the league president. 


In the 25-live-bird race at Peru, “Ind., on Nov. 7, Mr. W. R. 
Crosby, from the 32yd, mark, killed straight, Messrs, Head and 
Wiggins being next with 24 each with a bird dead out. Myr. 
Crosby’s was the first straight score in a 25-bird race ever made 
on those grounds, On the first day, in the 6, 7, 10 and 7 bird 
events, Crosby and Gilbert, from the 32yd. mark, killed straight. 


In Forest anp Stream of last week was published the sub- 
stance of a communication from Mr, W. Li Rhodes, of South 
River, N. J., concerning a 100-live-bird match for, $100 a side be- 
tween Messrs. S. M. Van Allen and J. E. Applegate. r. Van 
Allen informs us that Mr. Rhodes’ statement as aforementioned 
was wholly unauthorized, as no such match was made. 


In the contest for the November cup, at the shoot of the 
Crescent Athletic Club, Bay a L. 1, on Saturday of last 
week, Capt. A, W: Money, Dr. H. L. O’Brien and Mr. H. B. 
Vandeveer scored 50, the limit. The two-man team shoot for the 


Sykes trophy was won by Messrs. J. N, Borland and C. G. Rasmus, 
with a score of 
Ld 


Mr. Frank Harrison, of Newark, N. J., the popular traveling 
representative of the Troisdorf Powder Company, contemplates a 
trip to Florida, leaving for that land of game abundance on the 
30th inst. While in the far West this he enjoyed some duck 
and prairie chicken shooting, with results satisfactorily successful, 


. a gee 
The Philadelphid Times states that “a match at 25ive birds, for 
$300 a side, Hurlingham rules, will be Jon Novy. 20, at Black’s 
island, between Daniel N, Black and OW. These two 


crack shots have met once before, when Black wor by a close 

margin, and Williams, not being satisfied, ed this contest.” 
Be 

The many friends of Mr. C. M. Lincoln will to learn that 


he is*afflicted with typhoid fever, in in which city 
he made his headquarters as a representative of the U. M. C. Co. 
While the affliction is a_most grievous is 


consolation 
in the report that he is not considered os bahay jn serious danger. 
R 


The team contest to be held at Interstate Park on Dec. 11 is as- 
suming important proportions, for there is a probability that there 
may be twenty or more men on a side. The managers are ear- 
nestly endeavoring to bring out their best men. The contest is 
likely to be very evenly contested. 


Mr. John S, Lewis, secretary, informs us that the Chelsea 
Heights Gun Club will hold a live-bird shoot on Nov. 28, at Bulls- 
head, Staten Island, and at the latter place, on y of this 
week, there will be a live-bird contest for the championship of 
Richmond county. & 


Messrs. W. Losee and Ted Riley, noms de fusil of two emi- 
nent members of the New Utrecht Gun Club, arranged to leave 
on Wednesday of this, week for the coast of Virginia, where the 
ducks congregate in great aqyarms and where the shooting is ac- 
cordingly good. 


om 
An all-day shoot will be given by the Boiling Springs Fishing 
wad Gus Club on their unds in East Rutherford. N. J., Thurs- 


day, Nov. 28 Live bird and target shooting for turkeys are on 
the programme. Shooting will commence at 10 A 


A match was shot between Messrs. H. H. Stevens and J. E. 
Applegate, at South River, N. J., on Saturday of last week, for a 
comeiertitin not specified. e, conditions were 25 live birds. 
The scores were Stevens 23, Applegate 17. 


a 
Mr. A. Schoverling, secretary of the Richmond Gun Club, in- 


- forms us that the next target shoot of the club will held on 


be 
Thanksgiving Day, at Silver Lake, Staten Island. Shooting will 
take pla ‘ton 1 to 4 o’clock. 


: Q mo 
At a recent meeting, the Gilbert Rod and ‘Gun Club, of Amity- 
ville, L. 1, elected a list of officers as : Beers 


: NK Gilbert, 
in $. @ 








Nov. 23, toot. 


Mf. Win. Dutcher, of Paterson, N. J., itiforms us that the Jack- 
son Park Gun ra of.. Paterson, will give an all-day live-bird 
and target shoot on Thanksgiving Day, open to all. The competi- 
tion begins at 10 o'clock. 

a 


Mr. J. A. R. Elliott has signified that he will name place and 
date for his contest with Mr. R. O. Heikes, of which the Review 
championship cup is the theme, as soon as his business engage- 
ments will permit. 


Mr. Carl Von Lengerke, traveling representative of the Ameri- 
can E. C. & Schultze Gunpowder Company, started on a short trip 
through New England in the interests “3 his company the latter 
part of last week. 

x 


‘The Richmond Gun Club, of Silver Lake, Staten Island, will 
ive an all-day shoot at targets and live birds on Thanksgiving 


ay. Mr. Albert A. Schoverling, 302 Broadway, New York, is the 
secretary. 
* 


The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club, Rockaway Park, L. I., will 
hold-a target shoot on Nov. 24. Targets, 1% cents. Trains leave 
East Thirty-fourth street and Flatbush avenue at 9 and 11 A, M 


The East Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., announces an all- 


day live-bird shoot, open to all, on Thanksgiving Day. Competi- 
tion commences at 10 o'clock. 


. 


Dr. F, L. Judkins won the championship medal, the prize of a 


series of contests inaugurated by the Lynn (Mass.) Gun Club the 
past season, 
x 


Mr. T. W. Morfey has challenged Dr. A. A. Webber, of Brook- 
lyn, to contest for the Dewar trophy. 


Bernarp Waters. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Interstate Park, L. 1., Nov. 16.—There was not a large attendance 
of members, but those present were quite active. A number of 
short matches were made and shot off, and a number more were 
ex" and declined. The club event at 7 birds was won by 


Club contest, 7 live birds, for trophy: 
o* 








Banks DN andes lus os taoses 2 5 
Ted _ Riley ae. TD Bence cc ccccvcccs iti 
Lose 7 
on miss-and-out: - ox 
pedebedccceresban’ Mbepausdscemenenesaewa 222112 

WwW Lean... Lieve 121220 J oes 
Van Allen vs. Banks, 10 birds: 

Van Allen ......... 111121222210 “Banks .............. 1°22121111-- 9 
Match, Van Allen vs. Ramapo, 5 birds: 

Van Allen.:........ ovcess 121125 . Ramapo ................. 22202—4 
Match, Ramapo and Frank Butler, 5 birds: 

ROMO 666005000 cocccceMMe—S Butler ........0.000000000:B22°2—4 
Shoot-off : 

ee Ne, cacvsiccedesbouns 12202—4 
Shoot-off, miss-and-out: 

SR se ey TS 5 owe Casdtreidadcodieuts é 020 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


4 Ridge, L. I., Nov. 16.—The contest for the November cup 
deve 4 some keen competition, three scoring the limit, 50, with 
several others close up. The conditions were 25 targets from ex- 
pert traps and 25 from the magautrap, handicap allowances added: 





—Expert— —Magautrap— 
Hdcp. Broke. Hdcp. Broke. Total. 
Capt AW Money........ 2 23 1 24 5 
H £ Vandeveer.......... 8 19 6 19 50 
Dr HL O’Brien...... 7 19 5 20 50 
¥% M Palmer, Jr.. 9 15 7 17 48 
L Meyer..... 13 12 10 12 47 
W W Marshall... 6 15 4 21 46 
C G Rasmus.... 8 15 6 16 45 
L C Hopkins... 6 19 4 15 44 
H M Brigham.. 1 20 0 23 44 
WwW 4 M ville 9 10 7 17 43 
Cc Chapman............ 8 8 6 15 37 
Team shoot for Sykes trophy, 25 targets ex traps, 25 targets 
magautrap; handicap allowances added: re » 
—Expert— —Magautrap— 
Hdep. Broke. Hdep. Broke. Total. 
ow » 5 15 45 
xB VW 6 16 47—92 
9 13 , 15 44 
6 16 4 21 46—90 
2 16 1 22 41 
3 17 2 18 40-81 


Pee iy for trophy, 15 targets, expert traps, handicap allowance 
a : 






Handicap. Broke. Total. 
Sp RENEE GS 0 CL Sb eC sods Mecdcavdnccveees 5 11 15 
Se i Scns ven shes seumoginessbans 4 14 15 
ie, et D655 06554 ov eesavcened red se 3 11 14 
ey  aicocds kvessbobvebestives 4 Bt) 4 
H M Brigham..... 0 13 13 
L M Palmer, Jr. 5 Ss 13 
eis EE adhe chapncendusdhssboadsendece 7 6 13 
eT EEE ES ee 5 7 12 
oe NG ihinidn bh sé ndnveot bps Heyes 1 10 il 
P Maha chasdbnsepumsnephtwereshes ss 0 il i 


Sweepstake, 25 targets, expert traps: Money 25, Brigham 23, 
George 20, Palmer 14. ¥ . 


Keystone Shooting League. 

Hotmessurc Junction, Philadelphia., Nov. 16.—The birds to- 
day were a good lot, The three event8 made a total of 25 birds, and 
of these, Hallowell, McCoy and Geikler killed all. The club handi- 
cap, 10 birds, resulted as follows: 


-2222222222—10 
*221011111— 8 
- -.022?200221— 7 
. - -2°22121010— 7 
- 8222 22222—10 





Ridge, 27........... 121122121210 Geikler, 27....... 
First overt, 7 birds, handicap rise: McCoy 8, Russe.! $, Geikler 


8, Hallowell 8, Brewer 7, Waters 7, South 6. 

Third event, 7 birds, handicap rise: Hallowell 7, South 7, McCo 
7, Van Loon 7, Sanford 7, Brewer 7, Geikler 7, Russell 6, Davis 
Huttenlock 4. 





= 


Florence Gun Club. 


Frorence, Kans., Nov. €—Fine weather and $105 in added 
meney brought out a fine field of shooters at our tournament to- 
dey. High average was won = O’Brien, of Flerence. Second 
_ average was won by E. W. Arnold, of Larned, Kans. 


banquet was given in the ev » and a concert by the 
Ficrence band to_entertain tee Semen. 

Every one v that Ed O’Brien and the rest of the Florence 

ee ee re ne a ante Con meee ane: Oe EROS 






scores: 
Events: 1234567 8 900 
Targets: 10 10 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 15 
OBrien .oc.cceceeseesseesseeeeeee-eee 9101018 9141013 9 12 15 
. visnssepeesteceeee 8 9-915 914 TH 8412 
CURE oe oes i 8 ae 








Nov. 23, 1901. 





-FOREST AND STREAM. 












Length of Drop at 
Make of Weight | Comb, 
: Gea! med TSR ER 
Bossrm, WUE... -.cecccgecccnsesonel Mee 82 7.15 1 7-16 
L soaeeParker Be 7.14 1 
; ooeesParker Bo 7.15 1 
WH +++ Barker % Tela 1 
rosby, R Crsscceccccesseseeres mit * % 
De n, eB cereroteent: Seerereone re 80 8 136 
i OR... .cocccccccccccccccss Parker »0 7.14 1 
Ellis, E E soe sessceweeeeers++. Parker 32 8 i 
Etheridge, F C......+..seeseeseeesParker 30 7.6 2 
SEAR] Srp rcneevencnees oe oS 30 s 1% 
Frank, AF. .....ccccreccccccccceebarker 30 7.12 1 
Fulford, cecseccoccccsccsccceeee | oF 1 7-16 
*Gilbert, Parker 80 7.14 1% 
. Parker 82 7.15 1% 
Harrison. Parker 28 6 1% 
*Heikes, R O Various 30 7.14 13% 
Hutchi Parker 82 7.14 1% 
ordan, Parker x6 by x 
ons, Parker 80 7.0 1% 
McAlpin Parker 1.6 4 
McMurc Smith 80 7.12 1% 
Mal J Parker 60 7.15 14, 
*Merrill, R arker 32 7.14 15g 
oe TA weer Scott = — Vy 
oney, A 'W..... arious 
Morrison, ° .. Parker 82 7.11 1% 
*Parmelee F S.........- oocese oc aRkae 82 7.u 1% 
*Powers, C M.......seeceecceeees Parker 32 7.5 yy 
Rawson, W C......scccceeeeseeees Parker 32 7.15 13% 
Rheaila,” RB. .cccccoscccvecvede .. Parker ao 7.15 1% 
Robbins, C E.......seee.eeeeeseeesParker 32 7.1 1% 
Simpson, F ...00..eeeeee «+e Parker 32 7.414 1% 
Stearns, F cece sosscccccsececeeoParker 83 7.15 1% 
ST ripp, B H...ccccocccocces sees Parker 80 8 1% 
Tadeet, BA. ccocccccee ecccoccccoet asker 3) 7.14 Ly 
Upson, D A nccccrcccccce ee 26 7 1% 
OS re oe+eeeeParker Pit 6.2 15% 
Wagner, ier: ecgccccosese Parker 3u 7.10 1% 
Williamson, Dr J E...........-+.-Cashmore Re 7.8 1s 
Wilson, Be © CG... 0ccccsunneencsncaat 42 7.1 % 
*Woodward, Le Roy. ..cse.eseeees Parker Bo 7.18 1% 


Drop.at Length of Tersight — tam of 


Heel, - Tri pull, 
a a ie 
2 1 St: F.C. F.C. 8 
at 10% St. % Choke’ F.C. Ré Lie 
3 “4 Pistol Choke Choke 4 
2% 14% Se. Choke F.C. R3% Lt 
2% lé St % Choke TL. 4 
8 14% Pistol F.C. F.C. Rt 15 
214 14 5 F.C. F.C. Rt LA 
2 1446 Pistol F.C, F.C. ae 
8 14 % P. F.C. F.C, R3% Lt 
2 14% St. Ven F.C, Rey Lt 
2% 4 St. F.C, F.C, 4 
2 14% Both % Choke F.C. R8y% Lt 
2 14% Pistol % Choke F.C. 4 
2% 4% St % Choke F.C. RB -L°% 
2% le Pistol — Cyl. Mod. Rt 
2% 14 %P re. F.C. 4 
2% 14% dt. F.C. F.C. 4 
8 14 St. Cyl. Mod. 4 
1% 14% St. F.C. F.C. 4 
1% late St. % Choke F.C. R3% Lt 
2% 14% St, F.C. F.C. 8% 
2 1d St. % Choke’ F.C. 4 
25% 145¢ , P. F.C. F.C. R8% Lt 
2 14% istol F.C, F.C. “% 
St % Choke ¥% Chk R8 Lis 
2% 15 St F.C. F.C. x @ 
3 lel Pistol F.C. F fon R8% Lt 
2% 1436 St. Ti: F.C. R3% Ls 
2 lobe St. % Choke F.C. R3% Ls 
2% lily Pistol % Choke F.C. R3% L3 
2' 1a Pistol F.C. F.C. 4 
2% 1% t. F.C. F.C. 4 
2% 15 i P. % Chore F.C. 3 
25% 144% St. ¥ Cz rc. 2% 
14 St. F.C. F.C. 4h, 
2 144% % P. F.C. F.C. 4 
3% 14% St. Cyl. Mol, 3% 
sy 14 St. F.C. F.C. « » 
2 1 Pisto r.¢. F.c. Rt LS 
2 1b St. Sc. re. Ro% A 
2 14% Pistol Mol. F.C. Rs Li 


*Means member of All America team who shot in Great Britain. . 
When not otherwise stated, measurements, etc., of all of above guns are strictly trap guns. 






Hugg ..0..0rescccccccccccccccscccccece 8 813 7111012 61210 
ohnson ..... 10 610 912 810 31212 
illiams 81013 9111014 91312 
White ..........- 6912 6144512 7 9 
DOE “Sead ces secede 2 AP re A Oe 
wee. seseneds tide ibd nae : . 
anaedie.. 8 712 914 7 9 81011 
alters .. Ons ss Me Wits os. a0 96 
SEED ‘pcebetscvecesocae vocvecsccevecese 7912 812 8 9 3101 
GAOT ee cccccdecccocccescccccccocee S Wie OS ccs be BD ee. 20 
TOWER vcSaindevectpecscees . : Ba 814 Mi _— 
SE See FS : 712 ‘oii 6 $69 iz 
: 6710 722 811 9213 
Emerson 668658 4.. 5 7.. 
Haywood ..... peacevccegooses ‘ oe ze Sis ae 
Pi eavucaedecdansasernre” * eres tae ps” de ak ae 
Ane :.. oe és 818 818 61213 
Hastings e ée ei ee 
Fisher oc: ce Wee, Wen Mites ‘es "4s ee 
Wells . ne se ee se OO ee 
Walters LE: 


Measurements, Etc., of a Few Celebrated Guns. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Thinking it might interest your readers, and perhaps serve as a 

ide to so many beginners (many of whom are desirous of in- 
Exmation), I beg to submit herewith a table giving measurements, 
weights, etc., of guns now in use by many of our most prominent 
trap shots. ? 7 : 

the writer is but too well aware that two men of identical build 
may use guns with entirely different stocks, and that others of 
very different size, weight, length of arm, etc., may still use 
stocks of very similar bend and length; but as a general broad 
rule he believes that some good may be derived by studying this 
table, and if for no other reason, submits it as a matter of 
statistics, heretofore unpublished. : 

As an illustration of how men’s opinions, or, rather, what habit 
and long-continued usage may do regarding the length of a man’s 

nm stock, I need simply point to the fact that Messrs. Crosby, 

eikes and Dickey have theirs at l4in., while Mr. Fulford’s is 
14%. I do not know Mr. Crosby’s height, but at a rough guess 
I would say over 6ft.; Heikes’ say 5ft. 9in.; Dickey about 5ft, 6in., 
and Fulford 5ft. 8in. So, if Coehy's gun stock is right for him at 
l4in., then Dickey’s should, if all men held their guns alike, be 
not over 13in., and Fulford’s about 13%in. ; 

Now, as these men have have gone through the entire gamut of 
length, bend and shape of their gun stocks, and as each one is an 
ex: of rare ability, it goes to prove that he at least knows what 
suits him best; but it aoe also happen that, having when a youth 
used_a short stock, Crosby, for _ins' has not deemed it ad- 
visable to change, and as it is probable Heikes and Dickey have not 
grown very much in height or length of arm since they commenced 
shooting, they also have adhered to about the same length as they 
‘used when beginners. Many of our best shots, when shooting 
targets, use their left barrel exclusively, and in pigeon shooting, 
where both are allowed, use it first and reach forward for right 
trigger. This method enables one to use a longer stock than when 
habitually shooting the right barrel, and furthermore, it allows of 
a more comfortable hold being had of the grip of the gun, as the 
hand is not stretched out to enable the forefinger to press the 
fromt trigger. Here again habit rules; but it makes a stock ap- 
pear more crooked if one uses the rear trigger. So if a gun is too 
straight at the bend, the use of this trigger may be an advantage, 
and vice versa with too crooked a gun. 

In the matter of weight for a trap gun, the consensus of expert 
opinion places it at say Tbs. Woz, to just under 8lbs., as ex- 
perience has proven that for Jong-continued shooting, especially 
at flying targets, when from 200 to 300 shots a day are some- 
times fired, a light gun causes discomfort from its excessive recoil 
when loaded with its most killing loads. Large loads are in 
general use among the best shots; excessive ones seldom if ever. 

A moderate target 7AIb. 12bore is about 3 to 34drs. 


a ; 
of bulk nitro powder and 1%40z. of shot, cases ranging in length 


fr t ing. to vary rdingly. A well wadded 
ool avian a iiped aeons fom hte 344drs, of standard 
bulk nitro powder and 1%oz. of shot will do all that any greater 


1 accomplish when shooting at targets, especially at 16 
eo py) ‘any great records have been made on these 


» th “shooter can withstand recoil without discom- 
tole er an gen makes steady, even and close patterns when 


powder, even up to ra gay ap Ara Be ge! 
h 8 ate not to be th 
excessive loads, when target 3 neues ticap 


stands at the extreme 
uch heavier gun than Even then it is ex- 


belief that. more men -have gone off in their 
si asing neveeee —- and consequent flinching 
from other causes combin: “te se ai 
“ ea as With regularity at long rises—say.21 to 23yds.— 
have a very close, even pattern, furthermore one 
able to shoot without the least: bobble or trepidation; 
wy, kicking loads are certainly not conducive to steadiness 
or Soerraey. in shooting, they should be avoided if 
i i the dard_ char, 
See sae ae eT, 


the : 


3 


Ry 
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may be put at 
py beyoem qay 
of the taeont barrel 


fm pigeon chibs is of a 
one erally gets at tou ts 
wuene-punp-titdle-a-thie work is done. At 
. one is — to get Fe a 

the iste Gut, Pub thet e now doin 
mi : . at the Westminster Kennel! Club. 
ee eee » gloricas Harsthoume Farm in 


int 
ey 
— 

: 
ig 


Kentucky, one is almost sure to get the very best of pigeons— 
birds that fly to the last gasp and that start the very instant the 
trap is opened. Any pigeon ground exposed to the sweep of the 
wind is apt to be a fast one, especially when there are buildings in 
front of the traps; and better still, if the coops are in that direc- 
tion. At some places, 30 and 40 cents apiece is charged for birds, 
ané as they have been kept in very best trim, poceaey fed—not 
overied—feathers fresh and clean as those of wild birds, it 
stands to reason they are much faster than birds which have been 
cooped and boxed up, starved, soiled, drooping, and oftentimes 
unable to fly. Therefore, at such good birds and on such fast 
grounds many of our best shots prefer slightly lighter guns, faster 
handling because a heavier one impedes their speed in shooting, 
and after all a cannon ball will not score a pigeon if it misses it. 
So on such grounds guns of about Tibs. 60z. to Ug are mueh 
in vogue. Another thing should also be considered—i. e., the size 
of the boundary, which is generally = while in some of our 
best clubs it is only 30, everything tending to develop speed in the 
marksmen and militating against heavy, ponderous guns, how- 
ever well they may perform, albeit the shooter himself must be his 
own judge, and experience, after all, is the only infallible tutor. 

Regarding the drop at comb and heel of gun stocks used 
by our best shots there really is not very much difference—not 
nearly so much as one might suppose, judging from the disparity 
in size and build of the men themselves, It is safe to say that 
within %%in., either more or less, most of their guns measure 
1%in. at comb and about 2in. at heel. The comb drop is of 
very much greater importance than that at the heel, because the 
gun is guided by the face resting at some point along the stock 
toward the comb, and while the drop at the heel regulates to a 
certain extent the comb drop, yet a slight difference at the heel 
is imperceptible as compared with what the same amount would 
be at the comb. The pitch of the stock, so little heeded b 
many, may mean a gréat deal, especially with very full chested, 
stout men, or ver lean ones. 

Cast-off is another vaguely understood quantity and quality, 
and yet in many cases men who would otherwise be good shots 
miss and miss and keep on missing and never know the reason, 
and all because they do not look straight down the center of the 
ribs of their guns. 

There are some broad, general rules, however, that may, if 
properly applied, be a guide to an intelligent beginner, if he will 
only study out his own case, which means try to discover what 
makes him miss. 

A_muzzle-heavy, long-barrel gun should not have a crooked 
stock or much pitch, else it will generally be found to shoot low. 
A very heavy gun at breech with ge thin barrels forward— 
especially short ones—will, unless held very firmly, be found to 
pump at the muzzle upon firing the first barrel, and such guns 
are very difficult to hold in place and are = to cause frequent 
missing frgm being hard to control. A long-barrel gun is aligned 
with greater accuracy than a short one, provided it is property 
balanced and can be easily and steadily brought to place. Suc 
gun will generally improve the shooting of most men who ex- 
ercise ter enough to give them a fair and thorough trial at 
all kinds of trapshooting, which, of course, is done in the open. 
When using heavy charges of powder a 32in. barrel gun, if 
properly bored, should shoot a shade steadier than one with only 
28in, barrels; and while the actual difference in this respect may 
be very slight, yet it.is all in favor of the longer gun, for one 
can certainly align a long barrel more accurately than a short one. 
Very much depends on the strength of the shooter and the balance 
of the gun, If a badly balanced, heavy forward gun is to be 
used, then the shorter the barrels the better, because weight 
being at less distance from the left hand the less it will be felt. 
But to assert that such a weapon is equally effective as one of 
greater length and of equal or less weight is not conclusive, be- 
cause the chances of error in alignment are greatly magnified 
with the short barrel, 

The above remarks apply to trap guns Sopauiy. and a tra 
gun, if not entirely too straight at the comb, is a first-class duc 
gun of its gauge, also very serviceable for open prairie shooting, 
such as grouse late in the season, when one needs long-range 
and greatest killing power. we 

Regarding game guns, the two principal requisites are fit and 
lightness, A man may accustom himself to almost any sort of 
gun when trapshooting, now that he is allowed to adjust it to his 
shoulder and assume_any position, and, so to speak, fix himself 
te fit his weapes Nor do a few ounces more or less signify 
where a gun has not to be carried. But let a game bird dart 
into a thicket, or a duck come from behind going 6 to % miles 
an hour, and whizz overhead unexpectedly, then see how much 
time one has to adjust and arrange one’s self in such an emer- 
gency; and yet these very difficult shots, when made, are the 
ones that stand out as g beacons, serving to illumine the 
long tramp home after wey a weary mile of travel. 

Small-bore guns are at last beginning to find their place. A 

ood 6ib. 20-gauge or 16—8oz. heavier—will serve every purpose 
or all upland shooting, with very rare ex ions. 

Toward the close of the season, or when large game birds are 
extremely wild, a wider bored gun has advantages, for no small 
charge of shot can pay do the execution that a larger one 
can,-all things being equal, at very long range; nor can a 12- 
gauge equal an 8 in this particular. But for .portability of gun 
and ammunition, as well as speed in handling: it “when very 
quick shooting is im: tive, it is extremely doubtful if any gun 
can -be found to excel a good 20-g bored .and regulated to do 
the work in hand, to say ~—— ——— weight and bulk of 
its compact ammunition, 100 | of whic! waa 

average 12-gauge charges, 


ibs. 
the same number of Sore Tem 


-, Gaucno. 





Hopes for. the Watson Handicap. 
Chtcagoy kil, Nov. 16-—Ma C. Be. St vice-preside 
the Illinois So iecienees Hecodehse Nes from Moli wat 
der date of expects: to be-able. to 
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REMARKS. 


For game, 20-bore, 6lbs., 28in, barrels. =: sks 


For game, 20-bore, 6Ihs., 28in. barrels. =" > 
Seadoo full at comb; gun shoots big!’ 


For game, 20-bore, 6lbs., 28in. barrels. 
Uses thick pad. Uses 20-bore on gane 4 


Large 12bore, and uses No. 10 or No. 11 wads 


ec. 
Recommends 32in. barrels. 


- 


Recommends this 20-bore as ideal game gun. 
Used Parker in Europe with great success. 


-- wd oom 


These are measurements, etc., of his 28-gauge game gun. 


Is in doubt as to length of barrels. Will try 32in. 
Recommends 7b. 14in. stock. Right, imp. cyl.; left, mod. for game. 


Prefers heavy-muzzled gun. 
eT Sale 


Monte Carlo stock and cheek-piece. 
Shoots 20-gauge at upland game. ‘ 
Very extra thick along comb. rs 


Recommends ‘small bore for upland game. 
Uses small beres afield. 


Shooting of this gun caused much favorable comment in England. 
Recommends 28in., 74lbs., 12-gauge for field. 


Recommends this 20-bore as ideal game gun. 
Shoots small bores afield. 


secured by that time, and that the shoot may then be considered 


a certainty. It is much to b ish i 
a ulted ay is see © be wished that the big shoot may be 


St. Pau] Review Cup. 
Followin 


ig are the scores for the St. Paul Review cup at Inter- 
city Shooting Park, St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 10: . 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
1814815441444114292941185 


Morrison, 29.......93° 9809993999001 9) 99999 90-91 
AP aitsaussenise 

Hirschy, 99.......... 99 *99999091%9339999330239 9-91 
44542514218212455111811 

Dr Bill, 7......1e.8 SPABEABOTA TDR OT OT OTT 1-10 
52215258852525 

McKay, $9.0..0....990 8 DESTO LASTED 
425828814285425148838412 

Wilkinson, PU CSETT CYS TVS SVT VEST Y Eh) 1—22 


Wilkinson won. 

The initial shoot of the season for this cup brought out only a 
small crowd, but the wind blew 25 miles an hour, and the birds 
were good. The cup had been won three times by Minneapolis 
shooters, J. O, Gilfi lan winning it twice and French once. The 
last winner, C. H. Wilkinson, is a St. Paul man, which lends 
additional interest to the contest. This cup will be shot for every 


Sunday morning until May; if not won by one shooter three times 
before then. E. Houes. 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Watson’s Park, Chicago, Nov. 16.—The da 


cold. The scores made by the Audubon 
low: 


was dark, cloudy and 
xun Club members fol- 


_November club event, 15 birds, allowance: 
Jim_Crow, 3 





i, fav's eeteevccccdedducedacdéhaccescenetaade 21111021012210110w 
© F Wess écccvccsscccvess edeagasdcause 
J H Amberg, 1.. 
Leffingwell ..... 

B Mack.,... 
J WF rata eescccsecivechpcencans Cccccccccesedi —lb 
s wectetie, 15 Soda er man: 

Meox..¢ és #1221 11111—138 RB Mack.....* 

Leffing well... .2°2012221901121—13 ms avneee 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Nov. 16.—The appended scores were madeon our 
today by members of the Garfield Gun Club on the ekines 
the fourth trophy shoot of the series. Dr, Shaw carried off the 
honors of the day and won Class A trophy on a straight score. 
W. H. — = <a = 10, é. J. Wolff, a Class C 
man, won his tro on ou i i 
man, wane phy it of 12 birds, of which the trophy 
The day was a fine one for Pigeon shooting, 


not bei 
for comfort, and there being just enough wind i 
lively. The bird 


irds were a good lot ly th 6 ee Se birds 
i » on ree . 
in the whole afternoon shooting. y sitters developing 


The attendance was not up to our usual standard, onl 
shooters putting in appearance, while we generally ae 







twenty-five: 
Ma MOE deca cdicdttinsdeniccivesadencas — 02221: 
McGowan és Caaedeaee Hi 21°82 4 
C H Kehl -12122*12*102— 9 *02011—3 
86500 0 sb ade cased dévizedévecdded 222121*111*1—10 
©! GIs iad sri os codeviauinessdacbes 212121211 2201-3 
Formed ds ited edtidensl 010112201202— 8 
I Si bnds cvcccédsbidec ccéveceedoed 222221 222—12 222-5 
D COD caitd « shiathas cite cadedik 210112021211—10 Tortina 
Poltend MeWatnad CadS ee oodbccdads owhbsn da. 11101111*201— 9 
WOE cvius sc cavcetstcbovscswcede vives 1 — 120121 
L Wolf.. “thoes wet 
iicadincitncesaceact.salerties -- 0211012111110 110137 
W HL Baker II 2122002101110 aati 
aoe Masada a 
Country ..... Cocencee scccccevece I—6 





Richmond Gun Club, 


Strver Laxg, Staten Island, Nov. 16.-- 







Following are the scores 
made the shooters who participated i i 
mate bod a ee “9 participated in the shoot of the Rich- 
Events: 133 456% 8 t 
Targets: 4 15.10 10 10 15 
4 Scboverting... es natal. = NR cl z : ‘ 12 7 % n ? * 
. : ee SS 
err 1) sasds Lia " : ; : 5 ss x Rm 8 2 
Phersom. ssaqssussessssisstgese Bie. 2, 1 6 4 9 BE BD 
S LOW eissscsscseseeessviecie” 4 ee De OR as ass Vee 
WMKET ....00se0vee eo vrsteee ess Be se se ee OOP 
Wadtsecarsteeereeesee 4 3. 2. 6 6. ee 


420 ; 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


Nov. 23, 1901. 





Peru Gun Club. 


Perv, Ind.—The second annual bigheue i tournament of 
the Peru Gun Club, held here on Nov, 6 an was, without ques- 
tion, the most important tournament as regards numbers in at- 
tendance, depth of interest, quality of birds, etc., that has been 
held in the West for several years. We had the best of weather 
for pigeon shooting—clear and crisp, with a good stiff breeze, all of 
both days—and as to the quality of birds, t would have to be 
seen to be appreciated. The club had provided some 2,000 country 
birds, and I think I am safe in saying that 2,000 better, stronger 
and faster birds were never provided for any tournament. he 
ground arrangements were perfect; the traps were arranged with 
a quick-wire pull run through a half-inch pipé, that allowed no 
slack, and at the call “Pull” a trap was sprung instantly, and the 
shooter had to be up on his toes or the score read “Dead out’’ or 
a clean miss. The club had also provided a splendid large, circu- 
lar tent more than 50ft. in diameter, with good, tight side walls; 
and it was a mighty comfortable place between shots, as the 
weather was hovering about the freezing point. A good and 
sufficient working force was provided for every detail, something 
usually lacking at tournaments, and everything went off very 
smoothly. 

The tournament was under the management of John Parker, of 
Detroit—“nuff said.” You all know how it was run. 

The retrieving was done by Fred Erb, undoubtedly America’s 
premier dog handler, with a string of dogs which he had in train- 
ing; and no matter how far out the bird fell toward the boundary, 
it was seldom indeed that a shooter, no matter how quickly he 
got to the score, had to wait upon the dog. 

Taking this tournament altogether, it was pronounced by those 

resent as the smoothest, best managed, fairest and best con- 
4ucted live-bird tournament that they had seen in years. 

The following were the participants in this pleasant event: 
W. R. Crosby, O'Fallon, Ill.; Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia.; Guy 
Burnside, Knoxville, Ill.; C. W. Phellis, Cincinnati; Jones, of 
Posey county; Herman Scheffer and Chas. B. Lamme, of Attica, 
Ind.; John Parker, Detroit, Mich; J. B, Barto Chicage Ill; Emile 
Werk, Cincinnati; J. B. and Chas, Rose, Hugh M. Clark and 
Elija Aukerman, of Wabash, Ind.; John M. Lilly, Horace Com- 
stock, Capt. John W. Cooper and Geo. J. Marott, Indianapolis; 
C. B. Wiggins, Homer, Ill.; T. Savage and L. J. Savage, Macy, 
Ind.; Ed Robinson, Huntington, Ind.; roe Bhistain (Slow), of 
Lafayette, Ind.: C. R. Stephens, Moline, I!l.; Chas. E. Adamson, 
Muncie, Ind.; Dr. R. B. Short and Uncle Henry Mills, of Union 
Mills, Ind, and the home contingent, consisting of J. S, Butler, 
William Daniels, J. L. Head, Chas, Bruck and your humble 
servant. 


First Day, Nov. 6. 


The first day was a beautiful and bright one, the attendance 
large, and the birds indescribable. Owing to the number of entries 
the last event on the programme, a miss-and-out, could not be shot. 
Of the other events, a 5, 7, 10 and 7 bird race, making a total of 
29 birds for the day, Crosby and Gilbert, from the 32yd. mark, 
scored them all, and J. L. Head was close up with one dead out, 
closely followed by Wiggins, Phil and Burnside. Considering the 
conditions, the work of the sportsmen present was wonderful. 


Event No, 1, 5 birds, bendionp: 
1220*—. 





Date... Minasuinodnse sevaen Blew, Bp ciccocdsvccvccces 

L J Savage, 26........... 10002—2 Werk, 2...........see00. 
DE. Einssteccouncneon 1211165 Head, 9............ee00 22222—-4 
BOMGR.? BDisiedesesccosvent 211004 J Rose, B.........00008 
Robinson, 27.........<05+ 00222—3 Clark, 29..... 

NEED.” Disode du ccactedee 222204 C Rose, 2... 

[TR sconssserewl 1212*—4 Lilly, 28...... 

OS 0122i—4 Cooper, 2...........0+0 
a aren 22202—4 Marott, 28..........-s000. 
PE. Pincssnesescecsne 11121I—5 + Comstock, 28 

Burnside, 31...........+. 271215 + Phellis, 31............... 
Ph Te. concgenenepudabe 22222—5 Wiggins, 29........... +. -22222—65 
CRONE, Dissveecccvastebes 22212—5 Adamson, 2............. 20022—3 


Event No. 2, 7 birds, handicap, high guns. On account of the 
number of entries and the shortness of the day it was agreed that 
contestants should drop out after two misses: 


TG Beier, Doevevescsil 222%0 C Rosd, 2.00. .cccccsee 2011* 
Dunbar, 28............- 20101 — yee Red 
ee On 1120* Wiggins, 29............ 2222222—7 
DORSET,  Bivecsacessess 22°0 Comstock, 28..........+ 210110 
Lemme, B.ccescssccess 2111°11—6 = Lilly, 28..........s0se0e: 012210 
SS ar 2222222—-7 L Jj Savage, 26........ 1221221—7 
"SS ae 1°221* Es Misasindéscddvcndel 2222222—7 
Parker, 90...cccccosccns 222*20 Cooper, 28........+.000 1121222—7 
SE, Minsovncdecense 2222222—7 Robinson, 27..........« 2022120—45 
PE Mv sstessevss sed P Savage, 26........00- 1010 
PE Mit sbesnesncesed 20° Pt: Uibasaskecavineuen 020 
Cet, TRiccconesteces 2222222—7 Adamson, 28........... 1100 
SEL. Miseennovsbocecee 2011112—6 Stephens, 

eh | ae 1212102—6 Short, 26 

CN Dic cncséstskeves 12221*2—6 Mills, 26 





Sevens drew $10.45 and the sixes $4.85. 


Event No, 3, 10 birds, handicap, high guns, $7 entrance, three 
misses out: 





1 S Butler, 27...... 0210122 Werk, BB....ccscece 2022022222— 8 
Dunbar, 2......... 2101111221— 9 Clark, 29........... 21221221°2— 9 
ones, 30...... . -2290121122— 9 Phil, 31..........00- 2222102222— 9 
cheffer, 27....... ‘ EAE: Mt adwoobcaan 2221022220— 8 
Lamme, 2.........: *12121*121— 8 Wiggins, 29........ 9 
Head, 30............ 2211*22222— 9 Cooper, 28.......... 1112210120— 8 
Daniels, 27......... 1°20* , 01100 

Parker, Bascccesece 2°21212022— 8 Stevens, 29......... 2221222212—10 
Gilbert, BB, .0sce00re 2221221221—10 B Rose, 26....... 020* 

Burnside, 31........ 2112221222—-10 Mills, 26........... *1010 

eS PS 222222°222— 9 Marott, 28.......... 1211222010— 8 
See 221211122110 Adamson, 28....... 1022212210— & 


The tens receiced $16.20 each and the nines $6.15 each. 


Event No. 4, 7 birds, $5 entrance, high guns, one miss out, on 
account of darkness: 


© Batten GB. .xis dived Bee... oc sncensunnn 

OSB, GD. ocr cccocciace 1112122—7 Lilly, 28.............06 
Denber, 8Bics..0..i 0600 Seeete-F * PA, 81.0... .cssses esos 2210 
Comstock, 28..........+ 1111111—7 Wiggins, 29............ 

LAMME, 29....0..scceeee 2022 OEE, Wis cvstevecvoves 1110 
EL, Mis ssctsopeswpen 2222222—7 Stevens, 29..........06 —7 
Parker, O0..i..ce.ccsses 2222212—7 J B Rose, 26........... 210 
Gilbert, 32............. 2111122—7 Ackerman, 26........... 11* 
Burnside, 31 7 Bike, 2% ane 





The sevens took the entire purse. 


Second Day, Nov. 7. 


‘The second day’s programme soome up with a $2 miss-and-out 
as a warmer up, aaa showed twelve entries as a starter, and was 
won by Clark, of Wabash, Ind., on the tenth round. This da 
was not so bright as the first, the sun failing to appear at all 
after 10 A. M., and prior to that time was a little stingy with 
himself. However, it was great pigeon weather, great pigeons, and 
the wind, blowing from No. 1 trap straight across to No. 5, made 
many right-quarterers, and also made the Syd. boundary look 
mighty close when a bird got out of No. 5. } 

he. big race, 25 birds, $20 entrance, birds included, showed 
fourteen entries, a goodly number at a country shoot, and consid- 
ering the conditions to be sure; and while the club had all the 
shooters it could well take care of, and used all birds possible over 
one set of traps, yet there were ten pigeon shooters almost within 
the immediate vicinity of Peru who were kept away by business or 
sickness; and these, too, were men who would have shot this race. 
The club would liked to have seen a few more entries in this one 
race, though it was as fine a race as one cares to see. 
Crosby certainty showed his true form. From the 
scored straight, making the first time this hes 


t, 

formed th grounds in a 35-bird 

geartabie, dinslderiog the dinance, the Scnditiont ont: 
of the birds. . The scores; 


Miss-and.out, $2 entrance: 
Head, 3..\...: > > 













* 
Beco cc eee pone RBIRDO MA si ciuevennceste 
Event No. 2, 2 birds, $80 entrance, high | ni : 











Sees Cede wee ee eer eteee 
See eee ee eee eee eres 


at that. . tig 
M. Lilly, of I is certainly a “‘ ey 
ase Stevens, tine, and “one ‘orto wits, 
as 
* Ns 





Phil, te aI ae 
CONG, Ui wo cccccsbavuceconcoues 1*1 

Lamme, 28.... 

Burnside, 31... Sododewos 

Butler, TR occcevard 


Barto, 30 


In accordance with a rule adopted, four misses were out, with a 
chance to shoot up if no straights occurred. The money went as 
follows: Crosby, first, $48.10; Head and Wiggins divided second 
and third, $38.50 each; Stevens and Phil, fourth and fifth, $24.05 
each, and Gilbert and Lamme divided sixth money, $9.60 each. 
This ended the big race, but not the tournament, as there were 
plenty of birds and plenty of shooters keen to shoot, so “On with 
the shoot!’ was the cry, and a miss-and-out, $2 entrance, birds 
extra, was the next event. The scores: 

Money divided by Lamme and Burnside, $34. 


Meek: BD... cccccevecds 2212¢ *Seevens, 9D...cccccvcces 220 
Disewide, Bl...c.odocbe 2 TEM, : Blséscove re 2° 
Leming, 3B... 0ssr0deabe 111122122 Wiggins, 29...... Pee 
Crosby, 32........++s+0e. 1212112* NSE tee 0 

GSE, oo coccncudccts gli SE Se 0 

Clarke, 2B......0ssercees 221220 *Dunbar, ea 0 

EME WBi cavosscocevepeen 21* SE Gdlecbesvsetenssebn 0 

SRS BB vescccccdvecee 11* ~~ opeesd 0 

DOGO, Wis ocecvcccsonde s 


*Re-entries. 
Clark took the money, 


Extra event No. 2, 5 birds, $3 entrance, birds included, two 
moneys, class shooting: 








Gilbert, 32.. -.12111—5_ Daniels, 27 
Crosby, 32.... --11121—5 Butler, 27............ oes 
Robinson, 27... oS Phil, Sl......ccccssecscces 2222* 
Burnside, 31...... pevdied 222216 Lilly, 28............ ” 

ark, PRAT H. < 222*2—4 Wiggins, 
BAD, Bek > avcvesacdesnse S2TB—4 Head, 9... .cccccsccccsee 


Extra event No. 3, 10 birds, $7 entrance, three moneys, class 
shooting: 





Burnside, 31....... 222212122*— 9 Wiggins, 29........ 
GEE, Bis ccvccost 211122121*— 9 Phil, 31......... 
CIES. Cectresnsted 2222*22221— 9 Crosby, 32.. 

SE 2222*11111— 9 Daniele Wscvcsooneh 
MARS Mla iceks wate 12-0102222— 7 Lilly, $8..... 
WEGRE, "Web vcwvscesds 22222*2222— 9 


_ Extra event No. 4, 7 birds, $5 entrance, two moneys, class shoot- 
ing: 





SPER sialh cctosvcsnaie 2112221—7 Gilbert, 82...........++. 
Burnside, 31........... 2222102—6 Head, 30... 
Wiggins, 29............ 2220222—6 Crosby, 32 

Dy EBocacses --1221122—7 Lamme, 28 
Dunbar, 28... --2121021—6 Lilly, 28... 

Extra event No. 5, miss-and-out, $1 entrance, 
Bend, B........cccceccacse D.C. oT, cocccccncscvuteun 
SPUINE, “EDs svcgscetecetohn BS PM, cess coscncocccngupee 
Crosby, 82..........sssse0e. Ss i, Ul, cspnssocscempel 1120 
ge RSS SE Se ae eee 10 


Here the shooting was brought to a close because it was too dark 
to even see the traps, much less a pigeon. Lanterns had to be 
provided to divide the last. purse, and in a few moments all the 
shooters except the home boys were on their way to the hotels 
and depots. These, with their help, were like the Arabs, silently 
folding their big tent, clearing up what was the remains of a 
most pleasant event to all concerned. It reminded one of a circus 
packing up to see the lanters, stake pullers, etc., and in one sense 
it had been a circus, for everybody had a good time. 


Notes 


Billy Crosby was easily the star performer of this tournament. 
It is not seldom that a pigeon shooter in this day and age kills 
25 pigeons straight in a ‘5-bird sweepstake, but seldom indeed 
does the 25-straight man stand at 32yds. and make that score on the 
kind of pigeons that were Served up here. I doubt very much if 
silly Crosby himself ever did such wonderful shooting in his lon 
and splendid career as a shooter as he did upon this occasion. It 
was worth going miles to see this splendid physical specimen stand 
back at the 32yd. mark and center his birds with apparent ease. 
In fact to the outsider Billy seemed extremely deliberate, but to 
a shooter making his time, there was little difference in the time 
of his calling “Pull” and the firing of the first barrel; and gener- 
ally with the sound of the first barrel a pigeon fell dead. Then 
T. Bill glanced deliberately along those 32 inches of cold steel and 
poured an ounce’and a quarter of chilled 7s into that pigeon in 
such a manner that there was never any question of his being re- 
trieved. Billy’s score was 94x96 from the 32yd. mark, and it was 
never beaten by any man under similar conditions. Truly he is 
the greatest. 

Fred Gilbert also did splendid work from the extreme mark. The 
birds scored against Fred were usually .marked with a *, and _ the 
kind he lost would hardly have been killed by om one else. Fred 
made many friends by his pleasant and tlemanly bearing toward 
every one, and he is an easy loser. any of us can win and be 
jolly, but we can take lessons from Fred when it comes te letting 
a valuable onc fall dead out. 

It is a pleasure to conduct a tournament where such retrieving 
is done as was performed by Fred Erb’s dogs. He is a fine handler 
and had some splendid dogs in his string, notably one owned by 
Pop Werk and another by Thos. Follen, of Lafayette, Ind. The 
spectators were greatly interested in the work of these splendid 
animals. On top of his handling Fred makes a splendid referee. 

A new face to the Peru shooting public and most of the amateurs 
was Phellis (Phil), or Chief Mustang, as his fellow chiefs of the 
Scattershoot Tribe are wont to call him; but he had taken his 
place at the 3lyd. mark but once in his Cae. pane way 
when dozens were inquiring as to who he was. ell named Chief 
Mustang. You are all horse, and a thoroughbred at that, with a 
head full of horse sense. Your kind is what makes us love to shoot, 
not because of the simple matter of killing a pigeon, but because 
of the association. Long may your shooting career continue, for 
it is bound to continue a brilliant one; 23 in the big race and a 
number of straights are not so bad for this tournament. 

One Guy Burnside, Chief Spoon River, was again a welcome 
visitor to his staunch friend and brother, old Chief High Temper 
Jim Head. As a strictly high-class all-round shot and gentleman of 
the old school; Guy cannot be beaten. He stood on the 31 
mark with Phil and drew the fastest birds—or; so it a 
of any man shooting through this tournament. Most of his lost 
birds were dead out, but they only brought a smile from Guy. He 
knew that on that kind any man will stub his toe. Guy is the only 
amateur who has a “look in” for the final shoot-off for the Republic 
cup at St. Louis this week, and while his brother amateurs want 
to see the best man win, they are pulling for Guy to be that “best 
man” among that crowd of world beaters. Her’s luck to you, Guy. 

Charlie Wiggins, of Homer, was in grand form. He was center- 
ing his birds as well as any one, unless it was Crosby. It broke 
the boys all up to see Charlie lose his last one in the big race, but 
had he drawn that bird at any other time he would have lost it 
just, the same, and so would have most anybody else. It was as 
good a bird as was trapped during the shoot, 

Joe Barto, who kills as man John Watson’s fast birds as any 
man in Chicago,’ says these birds were just a little too fast for his 
present form. Joe can “kill “em” for a week when he is in i 
and he is nearly always in shape, too. He.helps a shoot along 
nicely, as he is in for everything. Come again, Joe. 

Charlie Lamme, of Attica, an old Peru was shooting grandly 
for ‘one of his limited experience on live s. He has a Set 
first barrel, and all he needs is to speed it up a little and he "t 
have to use the other many times. He shot a oS ‘Sues in 
the wig event; after losing two in his first five with 
tiifgh Clark ‘of Wabesh, i another good for his experience 

a! s er one 
He nede_o litle mere practie ot G5 Mind of « game, Da he. is 
certginly “game.” He was in every race, and pretty the 


ie of 
eno ue 
always attended. 3 
Seley eh Oe eee Sree 
anak, ECT eres Sea 
where the, game fa the det that can, be put tp. 


Pretty fair scores at thet. 





Cnty Des Contig Deak Pee Wand o6t.on tho toumament union Bt 
was Gilbert, and their scores were poy close together. 

Heary Mills, of Union Mills, Ind., an old-time epertennae, 
was present for the first day, and he shot mighty well for one of 
his age. Many is the game bird this gentleman has dropped. He 
was accompanied by Dr. Short, a well-known sportsman of North- 
ern Indiana and a member of the Legislature from his county. 
The Doctor seldom gets an opportunity to shoot, but he certainly 
loves the sport. 

Charlie Stevens showed splendid form, and will make one of the 
best im this country. He was very enthusiastic over the prospects 
for his 100-bird, $100, race, to take place in at Watson’s, 
Soeete deserves lots of credit for his efforts on behalf of the 
shooters. 

Chief Rio Grande, Emile Werk, was again with us. In fact, he 
was here by special invitation to see that Chief High Temper 
did aot suffer at the hands of the tribe as he did a year since for a 
small transgression in the way of a tent. Pop looked .over the 
shelter provided upon this occasion, announced that it was satis- 
factory, and informed the warlike members present that there 
would be no monkeying. His word went. 

It was mast gratifying to the members of the Peru Club, though 
they are few in numbers, to be the holders of such a tournainent, 
a what was indeed gratifying to them was the fact that the 
event passed off so pleasantly. Not a criticism, not a protest of the 
referee’s decision, not a kick as to the scoring (which was so ably 
performed by Mr. Floyd Tillett), and in fact not a ripple or jar of 
discord was heard Sronghest the two days; and upon behalf ef 
my fellow club members I desire to thank every man here for his 
attendance, for his efforts to make our shoot the success that it was, 
and for your pleasant and agreeable ways, thus making our tasks 
very easy. If you had a good time, it is the l’eru Gun Club which 
enjoys that fact. Franx Dunsar, 

Sec. Peru Gun Club. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Jackson Park Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., Nov. 15.—The Jackson Park Gun Club had a 
very pleasant afternoon shoot to-dzy at their handsome club 
grounds, situated on the road to Singac. Everything is completed 
except putting down the live-bird traps and the harrowing over 
of the ground. The latter was used as a cornfield this summer. 
When completed it will be one of the finest club grounds in the 
country. The membership is still growing. Severa! new applica- 
tions came in to-day. They have upward of fifty paid in members 
and almost as many more to act upon at their next meeting. A 
number of the members are new at the shooting game, and have 
not taken any active part in the competition yet, but are very 
jubilant over the affairs of the club, as they have shown by putting 
up the handsome club house and furnishing the grounds with a 
magautrap and five expert traps and a set of live-bird traps. They 
expect to have everything ready and will have an all-day shoot on 
Thanksgiving Day at both live birds and clay birds, starting at 10 
o'clock. This shoot will be open to everybody. This club intends 
to be a factor in the shooting world. It has a set of live officers in 
the following: President, Game Warden Wm. Stalter; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Aaron Doty; Secretary, Garry Hopper; Treasurer, Ed 
Morgan; Captain, John Powers, Lieutenant, John Doty; Ground 
Manager, Arthur Crooks; Official Scorer and Referee, Wm. Dutcher. 

There was quite a large crowd present to-day to witness the 
shooting. Among the visitors was seen Mr, Jackson, the owner 
of the club grounds, after whose private park the club is named, 
and who was persuaded to try a few shots at the flying saucers, as 
he calls them. He is one of the regular members. 

Among the other visitors were Harry Stone, Frank Ludlam, 
Harry Alyea, Judge Senior, Charles Lenone, of Passaic, who took 
part im the shooting. 


Events: a 2 3 *U's Ut 8 Uw 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 25 15 10 15 10 
2m 8 B.842 DBD RB 

92623613 8 8ill 8 

8 10 89 1% 7 19 12 912° 8 

7a tatTae st oD 

[HPT Cae Be 8B Ss 

S867 4£2B- 73 6 8.5 

..2: 3 See 72 3 

oo ww COR BB 3: 3 

oo 00 14 10 90» jee 


Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 18.—No. 5 was at 5 pairs. No. 7 was the 
star sweep, 6 birds, 5 cents entrance and 5 cents for every target 
of the 6 missed, then miss-and-out for the pot; it was won by 
Van Dyne with 9 straight. 


Events: 1234667 Events: 1234667 
Targets: 25 25 2525 5610 6 ~ Targets: 25 25 25 25 610 6 
EE é0cée --- 19202015 13 5 Wild ........ 11151112 3 6 1 
eS 19 221917 6 5 & Hughes ..... 41114.. 4... 
Barker . 0 0 ae ae Oe, SE b SONS cocce 1h IE 40 0 0b. 08 
SEES. seenekndel SE O20 oe Ae Ri lcterce. ce A OR. ae: ax a0 
agi 11161115... 4 4 Shields ...../....... 4. 
Van Dyne... 13 211910 .. 1 6 
J. L. H., Sec’y 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossintnc, N. Y.—The attendance was not large at the weekly 
shoot of the Catning Gun Club, Saturday, Nov. 16, Many of the 
members are off on their usual fall shooting trips. From the tra’ 






shooting re in the papers devoted to sports afield other clubs 
are similarly affected: 

Events > 2s) 8 6: se 8 

Targets 10 10 15 15 15 5p Sp 
ETO 6° CO 6 36 Bcc se 
C G Blandford............. Dies tps dt B® 
H W_Bissing.... 66879 44 
Geo Edgers.... so BR oe Ue oS 
I T Washburn... se iv) eso Bd! 4 6 
McBeth, H. M. A......c.svccccoee Hiasoost oe” 4g 7g, Cs 


Prize events, 15 birds, scratch, allowance handicap: 
15 14 Washburn, Tovecromseans a 8 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Winter Tourist Rates, Season 1901-1902. 


Tue Southern Railway, the direct route to the winter resorts of 
Florida, Georgia, the Carolinas and the South and Southwest, an- 
nounces excursion tickets will be placed on sale Oct. 15 to April 30, 
wit — limit May An -_ aes and None - 
on through trai ‘or particulars rate, de- 
scriptive matter, call on or On : a and 1185 

roadway; or Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 118 
Broadway.—Ade. 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s Winter Excursion Route Book. 
I of it ual custom, the Passen Department of 
the Peausyivenis Raliroed Company bas just issued an sttrective 
ive book descriptive of the leading winter resorts 

of the East and South, and giving the rates and various routes and 
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